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ABSTRACT 

This report outlines the major rural development 
progrcuns and initiatives of the Department of Agriculture and other 
federal agencies. Diverse economic realities make necessary 
differential rural development policies and programs. The federal 
budget deficit makes It necessary that the government use creative 
and efficient management techniques to stretch limited resources and 
direct them to the areas demonstrating the greatest need. Federal 
assistance can be financial, physical (inf rastructural) , or human 
resource-related. The Department of Agriculture has played a role 
supporting town meetings and local initiatives in several U.S. 
communities. Similarly r eleven major federal departments report on 
current programs that specifically target and serve rural areas. They 
include the departments of: Commerce r Defense r Army, Education , 
Energy/ Health and Human Services, Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, Justice, La'aor, and Transportation. Federal projects are 
also described by sly. independent federal agencies Including the 
Small Business Admin lustration , che Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Veterans Administration, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Rather than being a comprehensive listing of programs and activities, 
this report serves as a general primer cOwut the federal government's 
efforts on behalf of rural development. It also details the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's 1989 rural development strategy and 
describes the 1990 rural development budget. (TES) 
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Executive Summary 



If th(' miinhernf t.unfVn*n(;t»s, workshops, intu^tings, ht^arings and a host of 
otnor a<:tivitii»s is any indication {if the Nation's intrrost and concern in 
rural (iovrlopmont. f !ion for the ft)r(»stM»al)U' futun? this issiii* is hvn^ to stay! 
Ovortho past ytuiralonn rural devt»U)pniof]t rolatetj activities hi'hi by 
Fcuieral Aguncicjs. States. Regions. spet;ial intt!rest groups and Congress 
among others, literally numln^r in the hundreds. The information and 
uni(iue perspective obtained from these v«irious st?s.-;ions will pn)v<^ 
valuable in the formulation of rural dt»velopnient policy on all levels. 

Signs of Progn^ss outlines the major programs and initiatives of the 
Department of Agri( ulture and the Federal (i.:'wnnuMit related to rural 
devt»lopment. The ri^port is mon» a primer un the Federal rural 
development effort than a comprehensivt* listing of programs and activities. 
The report is also a harbinger of things to t:onu^ as it details future rural 
development strategy. 

Rural Anieric:a has be»eri in a constant state of change for th<? better jiart of 
this < rntury. Tod iv's rapidly and fret^uentiy changing national and global 
ef:ont)tnies s(»r\o to accelerate the c hanges taking place in the rural 
e( onofny and sometimes heighten the impact. Modt^rn communication and 
transportatifH) ser ve to inform rural residents of "s(K ial" changes and 
tren<is on an immediate fjasis. 

In spite of ttn^se changes Rural /\meri< a has rc^taininl much of what draws 
and keeps pcnph^ fiiere. The Nation*s rural an?as rt»pn»s<?nt not only a 
lifestyle but a wav of life that is spt?cial and uni(}uely American. Rural 
Americans are ac:knowlfulging ttu? changes taking placo in \hvir 
<:ommunities I arc t.iking action to address the many new circumstances 
surnmnding the dynamics of ( haiige They iniderstand tin? need for 
econr)niic diversification. leadership dex-olopnumt, education and training, 
{)u! most of all the net*d for hx al involvement, commitment and initiative 
in I lie 'self-{h»t(»rmination" of their econcnnic futun*. 

Hu* l)epartnu»nt oi Agric:ulture and !}h* Federal Ciovernment must define 
th(* role lhc»y have to plav in Rural ;?.nierica*s future by appraising the roh 
played in Rural America's past. 'I'he budget deficit and the provisions of 
Orannn-Rudman-f lollings n^andatt* that out of iHjcessity Covc^rnment use 
I reativc* ami effic ient nuinagement te( hniques to ''stretch" the limit<?d 
resour( t»s and din»ct thetn to the areas demonstrating the greatest need. 

Th(^ I'luleral (Jovernment has a broad array of programs and resources to 
help Rural Americatis. The resourc(»s nianitest lhernselvt?s as information. 
t(»chnical assistance, direction and support and whc?n^ absolutely necessary, 
dollars fr r,\ the Federal coffers. 



Kuril! AiiHTica has a rosourcn baso mii attondant !iiH?ds that r^n be broken 
into Ihrvv distim t l)ut dustily M'latiul sugmunts. Thi'st? main catngorios are: 
a} finaiu.ial, n»prt\stri:linj?, the capita! r( snun:n.s and monetary nwds of Rural 
AintMica; h] physical, ropn m r lin^ \hv infras»:'urtun' rf ..ouri.os; and 
human, winch a*'*» .ht? pt?()pio roscuircrs. hi many ruspocts the state of "b^^ 
and "c ■ are dinn tly rnhitod tci "a." 

Thf Federal CJovernment hinnt^ls vast resoun ds into Aural Amenca; in fact 
the most nH:entiy avaiLble fij-ures rt:pi)rt Mh^^ nondefense Federal spending 
in Rural Anuirica was $2,175 per person \ 

Financial resources, in the form of loaj:s, grants and loan guarantees are 
provitled to Rural America by a number of Federal entities including the 
Farmers Home Administration (FniHA). the Rural Elurtrificatinn 
Administration (HKAj, the Small Business Administration (SBA), the 
Fconomic Uevelopnunit Administration (EDA) and many nonobv ious 
organizations such as the Knvironmental Protoction Ap,oncy (EPA), the 
Justice Departmenf and the Departuient of Defense, Thes»' resources help 
Rural Amerit ans pursue a wide range oj activities fnim business 
dt?velopment to Imilding and nrpairing er.srntial infrastructure such . 
roads and bridges. A number of Federal organizations f .'ovide phvj ical 
resourc<»s to Rural Americ:a that ht^lp in rural dcvelopmt^nt efforts, 
including the Departments of Agriculture*. Interior, Transportation, F:nergy 
Defense and the Tennessee Valley Authoritv (TVA) and Appalachian 
Regional (commission {A!\(;). 

Many hunian resourct* needs are proviiled by the Departments of 
Agricuitur*'. Fducafion. Hinising and Urban Development. Health and 
Ihnnan St?rvices, Labor. Veterans Administ^ati()n.T^^\ and ARC The 
resources provided range frum eihn ational and training to healt}i services 
and housing. 

Signs ot Progress not only outlines major i 'SDA and Fefleral rural 
development initiatives antl a( tivities, it speaks to the future. The report 
amioun(:es the estabIishm<Mil of the Department-wide I JSDA Revitalization 
Task Force that is chargtul with deveh^ping a {i)inprehensive rural 
devt»lopment policy initiative. Many other Departments and Agencies 
demonstrate thc?ir commitment to the future of Rural America by di.sclosing 
tfieir unilateral and cooperative activities for the year(s) to come. 

The resources are availablt? and the effort is undervvav to revitalize Rural 
America. Governments and the People must continue to work together to 
marshal the fon:es and leadership needed to complete the task. This report 
is demonstrative of the high level of concern, ccmimitment and leadership 
fnmi all sectors ihat will be net»ded if future achievements are to be 
rt*alized. 
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Introduction 



It seems fitting to biggin a n^port on Rural Anirhca with a story from Rural 
America. 

Fivt^ years ago Broken Bow, Nnhraska had all but cxpinul. Storr front after 
store front in this central Nebraska town darkened as the doors were 
locked, closed to what little business remained. To many, it seemed 
unlikely that those windows would ever again brighten to start anew to 
carry on the cozy brand of commerce common to small towns. 

With increasing frequency "For Sale" signs appeared in front of homes 
sending the dire signal that another family was about to quit Broken Bow, 
Unemployment in the town and surrounding Custer County w^as climbing 
steadily upward with no apparent end in sight. 

IJf?spair and gloom became the order of the day and was thrt^atening to 
unravel the civic fabric of Broken Bow. Community spirit and morale, 
already low, was dipping towards a point of no return. The most troubling 
aspe^'.t of this ordeal was that the theme of Broken Bow er:hoed throughout 
many other uveas of Rural America. 

Was the "Farm Crisis" about to claim another victim? Perhaps, perhaps not, 
but it w^as clear something had to be done. The question that remained wa.s 
w^hat? What actions wM>uld the people of the Nation's Broken Bows have to 
take to reverse the economic tide in the hope they would have some chance 
t)f preserving their community and their way of life? 

Did the citizens cjf Broken Bow look askance at each other and .start 
pointing fingers and laying blame on people and circumstances beyond 
their control? Did they look solely to "Government" in Washington, DC and 
Lincoln to solve their problems? 

On the c:ontrary, Thf* local leaders and citizens, armed with the spirit of 
hope, d(n:idfHl to turn their community around, and they were determined 
to do it themselves! 

One gioup of citizens formed "Nest Builders'' and raised desperately 
needed venture c apilal to assist fledgling local businesses get off the 
ground. 

A devnlo{>er bought, refurbished and added a shopping mall to the 
downtown motel, a local landmark that today anchors Broken Bow's almost 
completely revitalized retail community. 

The kK:al hospital began a program to increase and broaden medical 
services to the residents of Broken Bow and surroimding communities. No 
longer would thc^y have to travel out of the area for many standard and 
specialized procedures. 
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A loan from "Nest Builders" helpiid a local tnitrnpreiunir opt'n a nationwide 
telemarketing firm by using Burlington Northern's fiber optii: 
communication syst mu that runs through Broken Bow. Today R-Vee 
Marketing employs ov< r 33 full time workers. 

Is the turn around taking place in Broken Bow and scores of other 
communities around the Nation the result of massive new Federal 
programs designed to purchase prosperity for Rural America? Well, the 
answer given by the people of Broken Bow and many other communities to 
this question was a resounding "NO!" Economic revitalization is taking 
place in Rural America b<H:ause of local initiatives and leadership with the 
support of the Federal and State governments and more important, the 
private stH:tur! 

Federal Agencies and State governments by necessity are adopting a 
decidedly different role in regard to rural development. The Federal 
Cfovernment can and should provide help in the development and 
upgrading of infrastruc ture essentia! \a economic development: roads, 
bridges, water and waste facilities, electric powder and telephone services 
all fall w^ithin this category of resources. In narrowly defined circumstances 
the Federal Government should participate in providing business 
development financial resources. However. Federal dollars should be used 
as incentive leverage to involve other sectors in the enterprise. Distribution 
of these limited resources must be based on need and driven by local 
initiative. No anunmt of mone\' or prodding from Washington, DC or the 
many State Capitals around the Nation will solve the problems fa<:ing Rural 
America if the local peopli? !at:k ihv desire and determination to make 
something happen. A cameo appearance or fleeting participation from local 
leaders and citizens is simply not enoiigh. They must assume a starring 
role, and for the duration. Successful ec:<)nomic development is not a one 
act play it is a continuing production with many scenes. 

Many < ilTerenl approaciies can and must i)e laken in addressing ihv. issues 
attendant to the broad concept of "rural development." This report will 
.seek to touch upon exaniples of c:reative and innovative rural dtnelopment 
initiatives selected from a variety of sources. They will range from the 
Federal. State and local (»ovornments. 



By no means will thij; report suggest that all is well in Rural America. 
However an attempt will be made to point out, and where possible in a 
graphic fashion, that considerable progress is being made in revitalizing 
and diversifying many of the Nation's rural artms. Failure to acknowledge 
the gains made coupled with the continued promotion of the credo "Poor 
Rural America" does a grave injustice to the hard working people w^ho have 
iKHm successful in their respective rural development efforts. F*>u aps 
dismal portrait of Rural America can serve to inhibit the influx critically 
lun^ded capital and people. 

A bniad range of topics and issues rt^levant to Rural America will be 
discussed in this report and in certain instances the information offered 
will be representative as opposed to comprehensive concerning the many 
programs and activities. It is hoped that a sober, realistic portrait of Rural 
America will be presented in this report and will provide direction and 
i:ounseI in the amendment, formulation and implementation of policy. 



The State of Rural America 



Thv social and iM:()nonii(: ( oniplrxion of Rural Americ a is i luinging. Vtiis is 
not a iu»\v phenomenon, it may just hv that the phcMionuMion is more 
obvious ti)da\ ttian lK^h)n*. Change is taking plac e in Kur<ii Anierira much 
faster today and those changt^s an' having greater impact on the Uves and 
well-being ol the Nation's rural rcsideuts. H nun' also be th«it Amt?rica's 
rural economy is {(»eling tlu? influences of the ( ilobal t'coiumiy more a< :ult?iy 
than in prior perimls. 

Any attempt to conipreh<*nsivel\ *d<»fine' Rural Anu-rii a shoidd l)e a task 
luito itself and vvouhi requirt? nine h more ink and effort than is available for 
this project. Bee ause of the obvious complexity of such an (»nt«Tpris<' no 
attempt will be made for this report to pen any su( h definiticni. Rather, an 
effort will be madt^ to offer sonu* different persjuu tives on the current 
iM-onomic and to sonu» degn-e soc:ial complexion of Rural America in total. 

"Pockets" <»\hibiting *'onc^ c:ondition or anothc^r" do indited exist in Rural 
Anu?rit;a, lioweVfT, broad brush p(jrtraits implying nationally f>ervasive 
conditions in any sensi\ good or bad. generally prove* inaccurate and 
counterproductive* whfui addressing th<» inany issues facing the? Nation's 
rural rc'sidents and nuiv have a negative impact on Rural Ann^ric a's ability 
to grow and divi»rsify its econt)ni\', 

'l ake* for inst.uicc* tbc» issue of (jec lining f)opulation in Rural Anierica. Kacb 
yc»ar a nc*w s(*t of figun»s appear procKiimiJig ttjc* eminent demisi* of Rural 
Anierica due to an unprec<»di»tit(?d di!c!iru» in population. 

Howt»vt?r. tht»re is a nearl\ complctte failure to (jualify th<*si» figures hv 
rt^porting it is the "farm" segment of thi» rural population that is in dtn lint*. 
In fact, farm popidation in Rural Ameriiiii reac;hed its peak between HJIO 
and 1920! Din ing this s()'( ailed period of "dec line" agricultural prorliic tion 
has inc rtMsed 2,200 pen cMit and nc't tarn] inccnne rosebv more? than 
pt*r(;ent. hi tlie last dec adt: alone production has incrcMsed 4.'^ pcTctMjt and 
inc iune bv 1 li'A pcMc ent. 

AfHjther figure germane to rural de\ elc^pnient thai is frecjuerUl) overlookcul 
is that sine e \ \hvrv has lH*en a net inc riMse iu rural or norj-metn)politan 
population ui 1 1 million people in \hv c:ounties that continues to t)e 
1 lassifit»d as rural. This is not a claim that all is w^ell, or to pass judgeincrnt 
tlun wliat has lia()pened is good or l)ad it is merel\ an observatif)n of a hnig 
tc»rm p{it?iu)menon. If is indicati\ (» of inc reused opportunities for Rural 
Americans U) di\ t»rsify th<Mr econcnuy to f>rov ide ser\ ices and goods U) this 
growing sector. 

Anotfier fac t()r commordy omittml is that ciu h year largt? numbers are 
deducted from rural population ligun»s dur» to a change in classification. A 
c{)unt\ with a "noronetro" dcvsignation may e\p{M'i(>iH c* an influx of 
population from a n(»ig!dKjring, c>\pan<ling nuMropolitan county. This may 
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i iHisv \hv cdiinty U) hv moMni iuun \hr rural ( olumii to tho mptro, whiln 
niany litnrs rntaininji an inlierontU "Tunil tirinoaiif jr." As a result of the 
1*)H{3 l^Mjsus a lift of fif) noil ninirupjjlitan { uunlifs \vf»re nn lassiiird as 
rnt'tropolitan. 

Vhv DrparliiH'fit's h( ononiic Kfsran h Svi\ n r ({;KS) is ri^spuiisible for 
studying \hv Nation's runil f( taioiny anuuii^ othrr things. KRS studies 
saggc?st that in miiv luic-tourth of tht* Naliiui's nnn jnrtropolitan (ountios is 
Iht' Jinanriu! health ot thr lann stM tor liktdy to bv a niajordotermiiung 
Ui Un iii tiir overall oi:onomii health oi the area. I- urthtTniore. farm- 
tiependant ( ounties are sparselv settled and constitute onl\ 10 peret^tit of 
th.e total Jion-nietropolitHU population. 

rhe.se trends and data should i)e encouraginj; to individuals and 
etunnuniitii^s that rely on the nonagricultural .segment of the rural 
economy. These ohservatitins nrc? not meant to helittle the importance of 
agriculture to the rural or national econnmy, rather thev pi>int out the 
tremendous opportunity that exists for economic developmtMit and 
di\ ersifit ati(jn in Rural Ann^rica, Nfanufacturing, services and traih? 
employ far more people tljan d(u>s farming and h)r ohvious reasons a 
diverse and healthv rural tH;ont)m\ in total help.s not hurts agriculture. 

l.'ntouraging as weli is !h<it while the et t)n()mii recovery of Rural America 
lags lH»hind the Nation as a wIkjIc, tht^ rural ec onumy leads the Nation in 
growth in mafudacturing jot)s. Many rural areas ar<* <!xp4Tiencing a period 
(dgiowth and unt'fnphn intent auil ptjvc»rt\ rates iire rectuling from their 
pn^viously high le\ els. These phen<imtMia are significant ami provide a 
much mon* persuasix e indicator of the improving econonnc conditions of 
Rural America than do<^s farm finaiu.ial data .lione. 

In lac t njan\ of the Nation's n(H?-r]iftropolitan ( ounties have outpaced their 
mt»!ropo)itan counterparts in c ertain nreiis. For example jiopulation and 
employment growth h<r.e ht»en strcmg in tlu* atiO almost excUisively rural 
retirement comities across the Nation. Non-nietrujiolitan cinmties adjacent 
to metropulitan areas Ua\x^ jHMltjrmed r<»Litively well hy ccmiparison to 
more isolattnl counties. 
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Many of Xhoso t^conomic: conditions are indie ators of opportunity and caust? 
for hope. Thvy also signify th*'ri^ is niH*d for a fundamental change in 
attitude and approach when addressing the rural minomy, Perhap.^ tlie 
most convincing argument for rural economic diversification and 
revitali/ation is the following: Nearly half of the Nation's farm families are 
dependant on additional income from an off-farm, generally 
nonagricultural source. In Ohio a Fann Bureau survey fcmnd that as many 
as 80 percent of the State's farm families may receive income from an off- 
tarm source. No claim is being made that off-farm incomt? will make an 
insolvent farming operation heahhy again. More likely, this phenomenon 
is indicative of a national trend that for a variety of reasons many families 
now require two incomes to support ^heir chosen lifestyle. Perhaps these 
figures indicate that rural residents are becoming less and less insulated 
from national and global economic conditions. 

This has been a humble effort to point out some "new** ec onomic realities 
in Rural America. Acknowledging these conditions is a good starting point 
for developing policies, programs and initiatives that meet the real ^ eeds of 
the Nation's rural people. 
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Rural Development Town Meetings 



One of the best ways to find out exactly what is taking place in Rural 
Aninriiui is to go and Usttui to the pcHipie who live and work there. This is 
the siniplt' idea Iwhind the Department's 'Rural Development Town 
Meetings." 

During the past year the Under Secretary for Small Community and Rural 
Development held "Town Meetings" in: Broken Bow. Nebraska: Las Cruces, 
New Mexico; Fruitland. Idaho: Jefferson Clity, Missouri; Moorhead, 
Minnesota: and Columbus. Ohio. 

The soh! purpose of these six niwtings was to listen to Rural Americans tell 
th<?ir stories and present their views on rural development. A broad cross 
section of civic leaders, business owners, educators and concerned citizens 
from diverse backgrounds with varied interests gave voice to their 
ac( omplishments. conc:erns and hopes for the future. 

Common Denominator A conunon denominator emerged from the hours of testimony: Rural 

development cannot and will not happen without local leadership and 
initiative. No amount of money, pushing, prodding, codling or sympathy 
from Federal and State offuials will solve a community's problems if the 
community lacks the leadership, determination and drive to act and make 
sonu^thing happen. 

Federal Role The Rural Americans who spoke at the "Town Meetings" made it clear the 

Federal (Government does havt? a role to play in rural economic 
development and revitalization. The role, not easily defined, is one of 
providing a broad range of resources and not just money. 

(It)vernnuMU shouUl help provide information and technical assistance, and 
can do so in a plethora of w^ays. Government should help facilitate 
fuionomic dex t^lopment and (iiv(»rsification not stand in opposition and 
impede. 

In some c:ircui istances Government can help provide financial resources 
for communit; ' development, infrastructure such as roads and bridges and 
to some degree for business development. However, where possible Federal 
dollars should be used to leverage funds and foster involvement from the 
private sector. Perhaps as important, the limited available resources should 
be directed to where they are ni?eded most! 

Leadership Another area of concern common to all the "Town Meetings" was the 

question of "leadership.** Leaders cannot be created; they can be developed. 
This is an area in w^hich Government can help through programs of 
education, training and leadership development. United States Senator 
Christopher "Kit" Bond and a former Governor of Missouri spoke of rural 
development ''spark-plugs" during the Jefferson City, Missouri "Town 
Meeting." Senator Bond's "spark-plugs" are leaders w^ho have made rural 
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development happen. They are mayors, development commissioners, 
private business owners and concerned citizens. These "spark-phigs" have 
certain things in common; they are entrepreneurs: they are movers and 
shakers; they have made things happen and generally under adverse and 
less than desirable conditions. 

Did the testimony given at the "Town Meetings" suggest or proclaim that 
all IS well in Rural America? No. But it did show that an awful lot of 
revitalization is taking place through local initiative and determination and 
while recognition from other sectors is nice, these people have already 
received reward from the economic rebirth taking place. 

The information and testimony received from the 'Town Meetings'* will 
prove a valuable tool in the development of future policy and initiatives. 
The testimony w?ll also help in the fine tuning and better management of 
existing programs to meet the needs of the Nation's rural residents. 
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Rural Development Success Stories 



Over the past y^^ar the Office of the Under Secretary for Small Community 
and Rural Development has learned of untold numbers of successful rural 
development activities. The accounts heard have been geographically and 
conceptually diverse, demonstrating the creative and varied approaches 
bt?ing taken to address problems and concerns ac ross Rural America, The 
following examples were randomly selected and are not meant to be 
geographically representative or comprehensive: 

Cuba, Missouri A severe downturn in mining and shoe manufacturing in and around Cuba, 

Missouri sent unemployment in the area skyward. In all likelihood, these 
were be :iness activities that for many reasons would not soon rebound, if 
ever. 

Painfully aware of these realities a group of local business owners formed 
an Industrial Development Corporation and drafted a "Cuba Plan'' to 
confront the community's economic problems head-on. Taking advantage 
of being a State designated "enterprise zone" the group set about to 
"market" Cuba. 

Since 1984: 18 new companies have moved to or have been started in Cuba; 
1 ,250 jobs have been created or saved; tax revenues have increased 30 
perc;ent; the retail community has almost completely recovered: and 
imeniployment has fallen to 5 percent, 

Fergus Falls, Minnesota The Fergus Falls Port Authority offers new, expanding and troubled local 

busin(?sses exttMisive assistance. The Port Authority pri}vides assistance in 
developing financial plans, management plans, advertising and marketing 
programs and works with local financial establishments to provide 
"supervised credit" when necessary. 

Varsity Bags is one local company helped by the Port Authority s assistance 
program. With assistance from the Town of Fergus Falls Lana I>arson 
established this small company to manufacture gym bags. Today Varsity 
bag employs better than 10 full-time employees. High quality and 
dependable service have won Varsity Bag a number of contacts in and out 
Minnesota. Lana Larson's hard work and determination coupled with the 
<:tH)perative and helpful attitude of Fergus Falls, Minnesota turned out to be 
tlu; exact formula for succoss. 

AIbia« Iowa Albia used to be the center of a prosperous coal mining region near South 

central Iowa. By the 1960s "downtown" Albia had slipped into disrepair 
through neglect brought on by decline in mining activity. 

Albia's "true" resource, its people, decided they didn't like what was 
happening to their once shining city. They formed the non-profit Area 
Improvement Association and b{>ganthe process of refurbishing their cityV 
facade and pride! 
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The first phase of the "continuous " refurbishing effort was r.onipleted in 
1970. A more recent project involved the planting of trees and adding "old- 
fashion" street lamps to the Town Square. In 1985 the entire 92-building 
downtown was placed on the National Register of Historic Tlaces. making 
it the largest such designation in Iowa. 

Today Albia has a thriving retail sector and tourist trade. The tax benefits 
realized from the "Historic" designation help keep and attract businesses. 
Each year to remind themselves of where they were and what they have 
accomplished the people hold a festival to celebrate Albia s "Restoration 
Days!" 

Hillsboro, Texas After restoring the landmark "old courthouse" the citizens of Hillsboro 

were determined to promote the refurbishing of the town's other downtown 
buildings. Four local lending institutions established a Si 20,000 revolving 
loan fund to asrist local building owners restore their properties. 

Loral residents raised the necessary funds to turn the "old" Post Office into 
a "new" library and another group is working to turn the old city jail into 
the Hill County Cell Block Museum. 

The attitude and spirit of Hillsboro attracted the CAMSCC) Produce 
Company to establish a mushroom growing operation in the (Himniunity. 
The f)peration provides numerous jobs for the citizens of Hillslu)r() and 
purchases 10,000 tons of loc:ally growai wheat straw per year. 

Elizabeth City, The only industry in Elizabeth City, population Iti.OOO, is a sawmill, a 

North Carolina small sewing factory and the hx al grocery store. 

In 1978 USDA's Extension Service helped a group of 33 local women 
involved in "craftwork" establish the niember-ow ned Watermark 
Association of Artisans. This marketing cooperative specializes in 
handmade crafts including baskets, decorative wood products, potferv and 
quilts. 

In line with one of their original goals to provide assistance to rural womnn 
lacking jobs skills, Watermark established the non-prtjfit Northeastern 
Education Development Foundation (referred to as NKKD) whicb otf(?rs 
classes in craftwork and training in office skills, record ki^epingand strc^ss 
management. 

Watermark and NEED is a creative and innovative cooperative* that helps 
give rural women real economic opportunities that allow them Iht? 
flexibility to work at home and ctmtinue to raise a family. 
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Department Reports 



Rural Development 
Flagship 



The Department of Agriculture 

Vhv Unitt'd Stat(»s I)t»partment of Agric ulture (IISPA) is tho Fod<»ral 
tfC»vtirnint»nt\s "Flagship" for rural devi'lopinnnt programs and rtisources. 
Vhv programs, initiafivos. policios aiui actions of this Department 
dramatically impact the lives of the Nation's rural residents. 

I'ht? ne{)artment of Agricuhure's wide assortment of programs and 
initiatives provide a broad base of support to augment State, local and 
pri\ ate sector rural development activities. Almost by definition, rural 
e<:onomic development and revitalization has to begin with loc:al 
leadership and initiative with constant and continuous lo<:al involvement, 
Thv programs, policies and initiatives of the Department of Agriculture 
have been shaped and developed to fit within the framework of *io(:al 
initiative/' 

The Federal tlovernnient provides resources to help in the building and 
upgrading of Rural America s infrastructure such as roads and bridges. The 
Clin eminent }u»lps develop and maintain critically needed facilities such as 
hospitals and emergenc\' servi<:es that impact a community's ability to 
revitali/e and develop. In certain <:ircumstances Government can provide 
financial resources for business development, but those resources must be 
used as Unerage to fostt?r private financial involvement willing to share the 
risk as well as the benefit. 



Department 
Coordination 



Nattunai 

Rural Revitalization 
Conference 



Tht» Office of the Under Secretary for Small Community and Rural 
Development (SCitRD) is "Rural Development ClentraF' for the Department 
of Agric:ultur<». This office coordinates Department-wide the programs that 
impact rural et:onomic: dnvelopnunit and maintains direct control over the 
Department's flagship rural development Agencies the Farmers Home 
Administration (FmMA) and the Rural Electrification Administration 
(RKA). This office also staffs and diret:ts for the (Deputy) Secretary the 
\Vhift» Houst* Working (iroup on Rural Connnunities t:harged with 
(:t)ordinating the ( Jovermnent-widt? rural development effort. 

l..Kst summer the Secretary, the Deputy Secretary and the Under Secretary 
for S(;&RD hosted a national rural revitalization workshop in Washington. 
IX;. Ni»arly 100 F^uieral Officials, primarily from USDA agencies. 
reprt»senting 47 States attended this conference. These people are the 
Ftuieral C^nvernment's "front line" rural development personnel from 
across the Nation. These officials conduct the Department's day-to-day 
rural development activities in the field. They are active rural development 
leaders and members of the USPA's Food and Agriculture Councils (FAC) 
in each State and various rural deviHnpnuMit c>onnnittees and Rural 
Fjjterprise Tt^ams, 
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Small Community and 
Rural Development 



Farmers 

Home Administration 



Non-farm 
Programs 



Thv primary foc us aitlw rural dtiv<'li)|)nii»nt oonfrreni iJ was tu inform, 
eni*rgizn and update th<* "(leld" on the status of the Federal Rural 
Dt»veh>pnu?iit effort. A.ssisling in this conforonc e wen? many tiigh ranking 
officials from other Federal Agencic^s including the Ilt'parlinent ot 
Conimen:(» and the Small Business Adniin»stralion. This conference is a 
modest indiratitin of the total commitment of this Depart mtuit to rural 
d«nelopment and to the high dngrei? of coopc^ration that exists l)iJtw<?en 
various Departments of the Federal Cfovernnient. 

This section will attempt to highlight the activities of the I3t^partment that 
have impacted rural development and revitalizafion during 19a8. The 
report is hy no means comprehensive or are activitit!s listed in order of 
importance. With many agencies such as the Farmers Home Administration 
and the Extension Service literally ovvvy program adniinisti^red impacts 
rural development. The hard-working and committed employe'?s of these 
agencies are just doing thinr johs, fnupiently unaware of tin? positive impact 
their actions have on Rural America. 

The Under Secretary for Small (;oinmunity and Rural Development directs 
the activities of the l arniers Home A<ln]inistration (FrnH A), ttu! Rural 
tlectrificatitu) Atlministration (RFA)and the Federal (irop Insuraiice 
Corporation (FC'IO). 

With oneof tho largest loan purtfo|it)s in (Jov(?rnment. the Farnu^rs Honie 
Administration (FmHA) has an enormous financial inip»u:t on Rural 
Amt^rica. I'he primary function of Fn)HA is to make? dinu:t and giiaranteed 
l{)ans for farming activities, These farm loan programs have sij^nificance 
lMu:ause of the influence agricultural activiti<»s liave on Rural Ani(?rica. 
Agriculturt^ is far and away the largest and strongest ehnnent of Amt^rica's 
rural economy. Yet to believe that bt?c;ause things are going well for 
agricultun^ ipso facto things an* going well for all of rural America is 
shortsighted and igncjres tht? n?cent economic history of the Nation's rural 
ari^as. By its very nature agricultun* is a/j economi{;a!ly cyclic activity. Not 
only do Am(Ti{ an agri<:ulture inft^rests have to contend with the* whims 
and wishes of the global economy a little thing called the **vveather" also 
sits at the tahh?. Diversif ication help smooth out thf» ups and downs 
an<l strengthen tht^ agri{:ultural segment of ihr rural t?c:onomy. 

FmHA's non-farm prograjus provide the fii ancial whf*rewithal to help in 
tiiat critical process of diversification. The availability of adequate 
affordable housing can further a community's attempts to (liversify and 
revitalize. FmHA's Rural Housing Progrann help provide single family and 
multi unit housing to Senior (Citizens and U)vv income persons, FmHA's 
Rural Rental Assistance Program helps rt?ducf* rent to low-income tenants. 
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Rural Infrastructure 
Needs 



Business and 
Industry Loan 
Program 



Rural 

Transportation 



AdequattJ infrastru<;ture and ndated facilities an* uften critical to a 
t:ommunity*s ability to attract or reUun job-providing busiiujssns and 
industry. FmHA's Community Facilities Program makes loans to 
communities for the construction lAui i?xpansion of critical infrastructure. 
Loans from this program can bt' ust?d to construct roads and bridges, 
hospitals, town halls or to purchase capital it«nis such as fire trucks and 
ambulances. FniHA's Water and VVastinvator Program help communities 
build and upgrade water and water-tri3atment facilities. 

FmnA\s Business and Industry Loan Program (B&I) is the agency's rural 
development workhorse making guarante(?d loans to existing or new rural 
business activities. The? loan portfolio encompasses a wide range of 
business and industrial endeavors. New rt^gulations governing the B&I 
Program went into efftK:t in October 1988. The new streamlined regulations 
were designed to addness several concerns germane to rural business. In 
addition to simplifying the application process the new regulations permit 
KmHA to prioritize the loans thereby directing resources to the areas of the 
Nation that need them most. FmHA now takes into consideration the 
followi'^^ when approving a loan: locatitm of the business; the numbtir of 
jobs that will be created or saved: the cost p<?r job created or saved; the 
number of displaced or impacted farmers in the an^a; and of course the 
success potential of the loan in question. The enactment of these new^ 
n?guIations represents the fulfillment of one of last year's rural 
dev(>lopment initiativf»s. 

Th(^ BScI Program seeks to foster in<:reased private scH:tor involvement in 
business activity and has iowertui the maximum percentage of guarantee on 
largi?r loans to 70 percent on loans over S5 million, 80 percent on loans 
between million and 90 on all other loans. These new regulations 
allow for the broader distribution of the limited available resources, 
creating jobs in rural areas with the greatest nc»ed and promotes private 
sector involvenunit and risk taking. 

In FY '8H civer H.tiOO jobs were; created or saved through Bi;cl loans. The 
typical loan size in FY '88 was well under Si million dollars. In FY '88 a 
total of 85 loans were made to businesses in 29 States. 

During the summer of 1988 FmHA approved "Rural America: A National 
Rural Public Interest CJroup" to serve as the intermediary for re-londing 
S2.12 million to eligible applicants engaged in rural transportation 
activities. The program objective is to help improve the economic health of 
rural communities through the development or augmentation of rural 
passenger transportation services and related facilities. 
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Joint Programs 



Rural Electrification 
Administration 



Science and Education 



Extension 
Service 



The Farmers Home Atiministratioii works with the Soil llonservation 
Ser\ ice (SCS) on certain programs that impact rural development. FmHA 
makes loans for Watershed Works of hnprovement and Flood Prevention to 
organizations with projects that have been approved by the Soil 
Conservation Service. These loans may be used for a wide range of 
activities ini:luding the installation, repair or improvement of watershed 
and water storage facilities ami the pro<:uremimt of project sites and 
payment for right ot-ways. FmHA makes loans for St:S approved Resource 
(>onser\^ation and Development proje<:ts. 

The Rural Electrification Administration (REA) was established by 
Congress in 1935 to electrify Rural America. REA's role was expanded in 
1949 to finance rural telephone cooptirativt»s. By 1964. 98.1 percent of 
Rural America had reliable and affordable electric service. Today 98.8 
percent of Rural America is electrified and 96 percent have reliable 
telephone service. REA's current role is that of a financial institution. REA 
continues to provide financial resources for development and expansion of 
infrastructure attendant to the provision of electric and telephone service. 
Reliable electric and telephone service is critical to a community's or 
region's ability to develop, grow and diversify. 

Private Rural Electric C:[)operatives are playing an increasingly gn?ater role 
in rural development, recognizing that economic growth and 
diversification bring new customers and allow them to do what they do 
best; ''seir* for profit electric; and ltd ^phone service. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary fur Science and Education directs the 
activities of the Departnumt's "information, educ.ation and outreach" 
programs. In addition to the Extension Service's (ES) activities this office 
administers the Agricultural Research vService (ARS) and the Cooperative 
State Research Service (CSRS) and maintains Iho National Agricultural 
Library (NAL). 

Loi:ated in literally evt^ry rural i:ounty across the Nation the Extension 
Service is truly the Department's fuU-tinu? rural development "field office." 
ES has worked diligently to augment its traditional produclion agriculture 
programs with new programs and approacht?s designed to meet the diverse 
and growing needs of the nonproduction agriculturt? segment of Rural 
America. Extension agents are gaining expertise in community 
development, business assistance, environmental issues, alternative 
agriculture and a wide range of regional or local areas of interest and 
concern. 
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Rural 

Information 
Center 



Regional Rural 

Development 

Centers 



Ow of the most nottnvorthy pmgrams administc^red by thi» KxltMi^ion 
Service in f:ooperation with the National Agricultural Library is the Rural 
Inffirmation Center (RIC). RIC is a nationwide rural development 
in format ion and referral ser\ace. RIC is an inexhaustible source of 
information and will set;k to provide answer to essentially any inquiry 
ndativ^e to the challenges facing Rural America, in addition to realizing 
National implementation of the service during FY *88. RIC chalked up an 
impressive list of accomplishments including: providing service to 49 
States, lis. Ti^rritories, the Virgin Islands. Puerto Rico and an assortment of 
foreign Countries; the establishment of an internship program with the 
Center for tht^ Study of Rural Ubrarianship; and co-sponsoring with 
Pennsylvania's Clarion University an Information and Rural Development 
Conft^rence. In FY *89 RIC will establish a monitoring program to track 
issues rt'levant to rural development; develop a network to communicate 
with rural libraries; provide a consultation ser\ ice as the next logical step 
after providing information; and will use an IPA (Intergovernmental 
Personnel Action) agreement to augment the limited staff. 

Under another initiative ES and the Cooperative Slate Research Service 
(CSRS) partially fund Regional Rural Development Centers (RRDC) at 
Pennsylvania State University. Iowa State Univ^irsity. Mississippi Statu 
University, Oregon State University and North Dakota University, The 
RRDCs are c:harged with addressing "regionally" driven rural development 
issues and problems. 



Agricultural 
Research Service 



Thc^ Agricultural Research Service (ARS) t:an have tremendous impact on 
rural development. The success of llie Central Illinois Manufacturing 
Con pany of Bement, Illinois is in large measure the dived result of an ARS 
dex^elopment. ARS scientists at the Northern Regional Research (>enter 
invenltul "super slurper/* a revolutionary new absorbent material. Ontral 
Illinois Manufacturing today employs 100 people to produce yearly 
300.000 filters to remove water from fuel using "super siurper." Concept 
Membranes Int:orporatefl i^f Bend. Oregon produ<:ed and marketed 150.000 
Japanese Beetle traps using an ARS discox ered pheronione {sexual 
attractant!). Tht»se are prime examples of the e«:ononuc importance of the 
conunercialization of research developnuMits. 
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Other Research and 
Development Activities 



Jn addition to thn rnsrarch a(:tiviti(\s discusscrd in othor sections of this 
report, thi» I)opartnuMit\s Ftononiic Rt^sran h Service [ERS] is <:hargiHl with 
exploring the "economics" of Rural America. In the hroadest sonse KRS 
stiuiies tht» fota! rural economy and what inipdct it has on the national and 
ghibal <M:on(Mny and vice versa. KKS's Agriculture and Rural licononiy 
Division studies the rural ecunoniy with special emphasis on tht! nonfann 
rural dtnelopment segnuMit. Studies by tht^ Rural Business and 
Governnient, Human Resourt:es and Finance and Tax Branc hes provide 
immeasurabU? assistance in the dcneU^pnient and iniplomentation of 
policies and programs. An impn^ssive list of rural development-related 
studies wert^ publislied in FV inrluding: a Kura! D*n^el()pnient Data 
Hook and Rural Kconomic DevelopnuMit in the l9R0s: F^rospects for the 
Futuri?. 



Some of KRS's FY '89 activities will dm ument the difference in per capita 
spending between urban and rural schools: assess the usefiihiess of fiscal 
and other indicators of well-being as critt»ria for resource allocation: look at 
the ability of communities to respond to economic change: study the 
survival and growth rale ot rural busint^sses arid determint* trends in 
pottMitiai rural business activity; and attempt to determine why some 
connnunities are n)ore successhd than utbtrrs in attracting high-gn; Alh 
service-producing busint;ss(?s. 



Other USD A Agencies and 
Rural Development 



Risking oversiniplilicatiiin, everv agem y and entity within !L<» IJ<»partni<mt 
ini[)iJ<:ts Rural Amt*ri( a in some lasiiion. H(nvever. an attempt to quantify 
that impact will not be nicidiv 



The Departmi^nt's Forest Service and Soil (Conservation Service impact 
Rural America in a vt^ry "physical" sens(\ Thv Fiirost Service is responsible 
for managing the 15(5 National Forests and 19 National (Grasslands which 
inchi(l<\s th{» developmt»nt. titili/ation and protet tion of tlie natural 
resource bast» therein. 



Forest Service 



R(*sources harv!?sted from National Ff)rests provido jobs in private s<u:tor 
industrial activitit^s. National Forests and CJrasslands are major tourist 
attrac;ti()ns. Man\* private businesses thriven and depend on providing 
servit.es to the peoph? wlio visit \hv. Nation's 1 i)n^sts, In somt^ cases the 
Natior/s Fortist and (Jrasslaud activities augment the infrastructural 
resources and ne(?ds of rural ccunnumities and are a sourt e of employment 
for rural residents. 



Soil Conservation 
Service 



The Soil (ionservatiun Service (S(-S) is iiharged with protecting and 
developing mucli of tlu? Nation's natural ri»snurcc? base*. SCIS inventories 
and appraises the Nation's soil and water resources through a numlx^r of 
programs and initiatives including: the Water K(?sf)urce Management 
Protection Program and Kesoun (Icjnservation and Dtrvelopniont Program 
(RCScD). 
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Office of Vhv OepartnuMit s Oftice of Tfiinsportation (OT) ht'lps promotoand develop 

Transportation tranS|.ortation rnsi)un:Hs to svsjv Rural Aim^ricans. Tht* availability of 

adt'cjuatf^ and affordable transportation can signiHcantlv impact rural 
drvolopmtMit. Tln^ ()ffic:i» of Transportation is \hc Departni^uit 's 
"transportation liaison" with other Federal, State and private sector 
entities. 

OT monitors rail service to rural art^as to determine the impact of 
discontinuances in service and line abandonments. OT also provides 
t{M:hnical assistanc:c? for the development of transportation services. OT 
chairs with United Bus Owners of America the Rural Transportation 
Planning Committee that is IcKiking at a wide range of rural transportation 
issuf^s. 

This report will not list the Dt^partnient*s numerous exclusivt?ly farm 
programs. However it is important to note that Agencies like the 
Agricultural Stabilizaticm and (Conservation Service (ASCCS) infuse the. 
tigrir.iiltural segment of thi? rural e<;onomy with billions of dollars in 
c(>nunr)dity related payments. These paynuMits impact the rural economy 
but are not classically c.onsich red rural develtjpment programs. 

The Department of Agricultun? and indin^d the Federal Ciovernment are not 
ignoring Rural Ann^rica. The I9HH f^act Ikmk of Agriculture reports the n(m- 
df»fens{» l^er capita Fedi?ral exptUHlitun^ in nun-!netropolitan c:ounties in 
urns {nn)st reciMit availablo figures) was $2,175; a mere 56,00 less than the 
anuuuit sptMit in metropolitan counties iluring the same period. These 
<?xan)ples reflerl the I)t?{)artnjent*s total commitment to the Nation's rural 
resi<Jents. 
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Department of Commerce 



THp challenge ()ft;ii)t)al Ciiinpt'tititHi. Vhv Dvyiwinwni of Commrrci' (IKX:) 
oWvrs IfMilrrship auil a \vi(li» array iif si»rvii t»s to rural roninuinitios and 
luisint»sst's. doc; provicirs Hnaiu ial im iMitivt»s to Slatns and substato areas 
to (MU ourago long rangp planning for rural t^rononik: development. DOC 
pro\ iiies the data and tM;ont)nni analyses that are the foundation for 
planning and preparation of strategies rhrnugh programs for economic 
de\'elopmenf assistan<:f\ weather forecasting, international trade, 
technology, teleconinuinic^ations, tourism and assistance to businesses th»' 
Department maintains a day to-day relationship with State and local areas. 
These relationships are often formalized through joint initiatives and 
partnerships with St,^tt» and hu al governnu^nts and C^haniln^rs of 
C^omnu'rce. 

The growth of technology, the restructuring of resource industries and the 
shift to i\ servire-hpsed econcimv have b(»en accelerated by changes in the 
worlii ecotujmy iuui global conipt^fitinn. Rural leaders, in order to assure 
that their areas share in the benefits of these advances, are reevaluating 
existing practices. They are plaiming for growth, identifying opportunities 
fur job de\ clopnu^nt and training of wi^rkers. No longer are rural 
manufa( turers reh ing almost soleU on lowtir-wage jobs which are 
j).irticularly affected by competition from less developed countries. While 
new usi'S of te< :hn()logy nuiy bv <lestahili/in^ in tht* short run rural leaders 
recognize that tec hntilogy offi^rs new opportunities for service industries 
and for }>usin(»ss<^s using t<'hu:orni!iunication. Rural headers also see that th(» 
new technology (IriviMi processes, whit b do not ntuul «i large number of 
workers in jil.u e make rural areas competitive for new plant loiuitions, 

Ruial busiuifsscrs liave alwax s been a source of much of our Nation s 
strength in the global economy. Fnun their farming neighbors who help 
ffMMi tb<' worhl these rural businesses are liMrning how to work in ihe global 
ecnnomic onvirtHuntMit, 

F-'()l)owfng is a list of the Agencies .it tht* Department of (-ommerce that 
imp.ict and support rural develojnnent activitii^s across th(* Nation: 

Oftict* of ICcunomic: Affairs, through tht»; 
fiurtrau of tht» ('ensus 
Bureau of Kccmomic: Analysis 
Economic Development Administration 
International Trad<^ Administration 
Minority Business Dex'elopnKMit Agtmcy 
Office of Busin(»ss Liaison 

Office of Of>ngrossional and Intt^rgovernmental Affairs 

National Oceanic «uui Atmospheric Administration 

National Telecomniunit:ations and Information Administration 

Ttu:hnology A(bninistration 

Unitiul States 'I'ravtd and Tourism Administration 
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Initiative and Activities 



Efforts to Diversify 
and Revitalize Ixh:&\ 
Economiefk 



Planning Crants: The Kconomir Drvt'lopmt'nt Adniinistratiun's (KDA) 
(Miahiing lrgislati(»n i Irnrly rtu ognizcni Ihi" vnliH? of long-rangn planning as 
part of th<MH:onomit: clt'vrlopmtMit pnn:<!ss. It nstablisluMl \hv district 
planning program whit h pmv idns funds lo nnilti-rounty organizations and 
Indian tribrs to <:oordinaft* tin? econnmir dt!\ tdopm^nt pmct'ss and to 
prrpart^ n*gional Ovt^ral! Kconomic: Dm rlopniont Programs (OEUP). The 
OKDP c:ontains analy.ses of a region's strengths and weaknesses and 
pri!Sonts strategies for promoting its enmomic developuient. 

Data tor Planning: Virtually all the Federal data used for rural economir 
<le\ elopment planning t omo froni the Bureau of the Qnisus and the Burt?au 
of Kcononiie Analysis. The data are rrilii:al for understanding the impart of 
o( (?nomic ( hange in States and rural areas and in devising strategies 
tailoreil to local need and opportunities. These data focus attention on rural 
areas suffering econonuc dislocation. The data are also used as guides for 
allocating Ke(ieral assistance to rural areas. 

fn an (»ffort to niakt! data more readily available to present and potential 
users the fhui^iu of tlu^ C'ensus has t n»ated the Business/Industry Data 
Onfer Initiative in ir> States. The lead agency in each State is selecting up 
to 25 other statistical outlets as affiliates. In several States the Initiative is 
integrateri with economic development programs affecting rural areas. An 
<»xample o! a rural data affiliat«* is Wi^st Virginia's "Main Street" program. 

Public Works: The steady declint* in diMuand lor agricultural and other 
natural rt'souri goods in tht* marketplace t:learly threatens the t'cononiic 
survix iil of many rural <:onnnunities. (loucerneci rural communities have 
riM iMvtMl assistaui'e fronj V.DA for \ variety of projects dt^signtnl to diversify 
and re\ itali/e their loi al econoniif?s. Projei ts most denumstratt! maximum 
pra( ticable lot al funding support. Fxamph's of tPA-funded projtuls 
include the improvement of water and sinvtT lines and systems to attract 
new l)usinesst*s: tht* extension iif water and sewer lines and Headways as 
part of industrial ))ark dex elopnients: and reuox aiing buildings for use as 
ini iibators f<»r new busiiu?ss start-ups. 

Tourism: Tlie travi>l and tourism in<lustr\ is one of the fastest growing 
segments ot tlie economy and offers a way for rural areas to t:apitalize on 
their natural scenii lH'aut\' and historic importance to enhance their 
e( ononiies. The Travel an(i nmrism Administration (TTA) works with 
Statt*s and otfuTS to promotr travel by foreign visitors. TTA will begin a 
two-part study to explore ways in which rural tourism and small 
businesses can promoted through travel and tourism activities. KDA 
approvtui several techni(:al assistance grants for studies of rural area 
tourism projet ts. The National l)i:eanic and Atmospheric Administration's 
(NOAA) Marine Fisheries Service works to encourage recreational fishing, 
an important eli^mtMit t)f the recn»ati«Mi iUid tourism industry in rural areas. 
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'IVrhncHoi^v: Thv I h^xihli' ( ;onipul(?r iiilcHf dtc'tl Manufacturing IVti^mni 
(KCIMIfjf tlu» IVc huold^y Adniinisliatiim pnunotiis thtMvstahlishiniMit uf 
flcxihU' nuimif;H turiiit; scrvicr ctMitrrs that li'as** fiianufaclijrinj^ tinjo to 
siUtiil lirniN. Ttit'sr mitrrs arr finant <mI primarily hv thr privatr sr? tor with 
^omv initial support from Statn gu\ criuiuMits and ihv KOA. TUv^v (Tflorts 
will hf'lp rural fciintuuies di\ rrsify hv rxpandini; th(' f:a()a( itv of local 
husniossos to [)ro<lii( f a wid<* rarmi' of produt ts. Throe l outors will (jpiMi in 

Kxport Assistaiur: 'rho47 doinostir distric t cifficos oUhv United Statosand 
I'urpignConunen ial Sorvii.o ontor into arunial FtuliTid/Stati? Cooperative 
I'lans with all 5(1 Stat<^s an(i Tuorto Ri(j» which spell out joifil planning. 
liainiMj;aiul promotional elforts. I hest* include sfuuisorship of s(?minars 
and con^»r<Mu:es, encouraj^enumt Tor Slates and other entities to hiK.onie 
Assoc iate ()fli<;es ami spec ific activities agreed upon tor joint 
iniplemecitatiiui. Further assistant ^* is j)rovid(uj by KDA for local t>xporl 
prtj^ranis and tor training of rural suhstate district staff. This outreat h and 
assistan( rves to snpi>{jrt antl dev elop the value-adcted segments of the 
at;ri( uitural and resourc e iiuiiistries, 

.Assist ,md DiMnonstrate Ways of Problem Solviri}^: KDA programs nf 
Te( hni( al Assistant <* anil Kese.ircli are used to assist rural areas through 
studs ing the* ( <mses ot rural <iislo(:ati(tn anrl developing mnv solutions and 
do< umenting examjdes r)l siici esshil programs. I'his irdbnnation is widely 
distributed to State and local polit \ m.ikers through confen?nces. 
newsjetlfTs. roj)orts and guidebooks a\ ailabte from the National Te( hnical 
Irdormation Sfr\ i( e. 

The g(iai i)i these progifUits is {n assist rural areas ai hie\e effej live use of 
lo( al iiUii Stati^ resoun es. An example oi ihi^ udtialix'e is a ( urrent <»ffort to 
tleteriniue the tcifsibilitv i)\ a \eriii ally integrated hardwood proihicts 
industri<il p^rk, 

Te<:iuH( al assistani e hirnls ,jre avail.ible lo( al!) tor ((Njsibilil v and 
industrial targeting studit^s and cHher a( ti\ ities. In one (.ase. a teclmij.ul 
assistiin( e grant enabled a tn-( nunty area in ( iaiifornia io cn^ate ari 
agri( Mburai husin<»ss an<i ( erjter that fielps lo{ al ( on]})anies us(» tra<le 
leads suppli(ui by the International Trade Administration. 

\'i<leo for Hank(Ts: The \ ideo "C)j)pnrtiHiities fr^r HaiikcTs" was prepanMl 
with FDA bmds and was disfrit)uted to [jankers and U>cal devcdopnient 
gr<;Ups. Tbr V ideo demonstrate^ to b«jnkers that there is potential })r()fil 
from ^nv(^sting in riUid and rither areas suffering from disinvestment. 
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Bank Community Hevolopment Corporations: KDA is hnginning a prosram 
to expand \hv. use of Bank Community Dm i^iopmcnt Corporations ((U)(^s) 
iis an oconomit: (Itn'i'lopmtmt tool in rural aroas. CUCs porniit banks to 
mnko equity in/nstments in rtml testate and businosst'S activitit^s otherwise 
prohibited by hank regulatory agencies. Thi? program will inchnle a 
promotional campaign to raise the level of awareness and will outliui? the 
bcmefits of Bank CDCs to lianks and local government officials. The 
prograins will assist several ct)mnuinities organize and implement Hank 

cix:s. 

Alternative Kinani:(^ ('onft?rences: At three conferc^nces sponsored bv KDA 
and held in different regions of the country, local leaders heard from "those 
who had done it/' the process for using non-Federal resources sucfi as 
pf»nsion funds, venture capital, municipal bond pools, affirmative 
investment banks and other sources for development activities. 

Corporatir and Foundation Support; EDA joined several of the Nation's 
largest (Corporations and Foundations in creating tiu^ ('ouncii for 
Conununily-Based Development, an organization de\ oted to incr(»asing 
corporate and foundation support for development activities. 

Loan GuaranttJes: NOAA contributed to rural development financing 
through the Fisheri<^s Obligation Guarantees program which htdpcd 
construct such facilifit^s as a i;Iam shuf;king plant anil a i:uld stt)rag(» facility 
serving coastal rural areas. 

Revolving Loan Funds: An FDA effort whi(:h has been verv successful in 
h^'eraging private funds for economif: d(!velopn)ent is its Revolving Loan 
Fund (RLF) program. Under FDA's Economic Adjustment program 
communities that have suffi^red long-term economic deterioration {L TFD) 
are eligible for capitalization of an KLF. In concert with private lenders RLF 
ci)mnuinities make fixed asset and/or working capital loans to area 
businesses. RLF projects support such activities as small business 
dt^velopnumt, including start-ups and expansions, business and job 
retention programs and provide support for growth industries and high- 
tech firms. 

Telecommunications and Telecommunications: The Public Teleconmiunications Faciliti(\s Frf)grani 
Education administered by thi? National Telet;tjmmunications and Informatitm 

Atlministration awards matching gr nts to assist noncommercial 
t(decommunications organizations for the purchase of telecommunications 
e(}uipnH?nt. The radio and television stations that receive these grants verv 
often broad(:ast to rural areas and in<:lude in their programming 
instructional material that help educate rural populations, Olht^r grants 
under the program an» awarded for the activation of non-broadcast 
cf)mmunications systems using innovative technologies such as microwave 
or comnumications .s<itellites and thf? delivery c^f instructional programs to 
rural areas. 
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Partni^rships with Education: The Department of Commerce actively 
participatc>s on the Rural Subcommittee of the Federal hiteragency 
Committee on Education. With that Committee EDA published Education 
as a Partner in Rural Economic Development: A Bibliography. 

The role of the technical, community and junior colleges is <:ritically 
important to rural development education. Through a cooperative? 
relationship with a research organization EDA is presently identifying the 
S?st examples where two-year colleges have played an effective role in 
building rural communities. 

EDA is working with and provides funds to the Future Farmers of America 
and the National 4-H Council. EDA helps these groups devise and carry out 
programs that encourage young people to become entrepreneurs by 
assuming an active role in rural development programs. 

Assistance to Rural Businesses: The Minority Business Development 
Agency, EDA's University Center Program, NOAA s Marine Fisheries 
Service and National Sea CJrant College Program and the Office of Business 
Liaison all provide extensive advisory services directly to business 
establishments and related activities. 

Promotion of Federalism: The Office of Intergovernmental Affairs directs 
the Departnjent of Commerce's partnership program: "Commerce/State 
Initiative *. This Department wide effort is charged with providing 
technical assistance and information in support of economic development 
to various States. Partnerships with Minnesota and Wisconsin show a 
sensitivity to rural economic needs. For example. Minnesota has several 
projects involving the weather ser\Mce which resulted in an early storm 
warning system which is especially useful for less populous communities. 
In Wisconsin, plans for a telecommunication conference are expected to 
have an economic impact on less developed areas. 

Tiiis program helped the Western Governors' Association design strategies 
for addressing western rural economic development needs. 

Support of Multi-agency Initiatives: The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Development has been an active participant in the White 
House Working Group on Rural Communities. The Working Group reports 
to the Economic Policy Council of the Cabinet. 

EDA's Economic Development Repn>sentatives are working with Rural 
Enterprise Teams of the Department of Agriculture's State Food and 
Agriculture Councils (FAC). 
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Strategy/Activities In years past niral areas in need of assistance looked primarily to Federal 

for 1989 programs offering public: works grants and business loans. The Commerce 

Report on Rural Economic Development for 1988 shows that the nature of 
loc:al domand for economic development assistance and the response of the 
Federal Government has changed. 

In 1989 the Department of Commerc:e will continue to respond to the new 
demands of rural areas. Rural America will need assistance in 
telecommunications and other technology-based development tools. To 
become more competitive businesses in rural areas will need data on 
export opportunities as well as assistance in taking advantages of those 
opportunities. This is information that the Department of Commerce will 
provide. The Department will continue to encourage educators to become 
involved in rural economic development- The Department will work to 
further the goal of making additional capital available to businesses and 
i:ominimities from ncm-Federal sources. Economic and social data will be 
made readily avaihible to Stale and local govt?rnnients for use in making 
plans and taking action. 

As a partner in rural economic development the Department of Commerce 
will providt* a broad menu of assistance to help assure rural areas and the 
Nation will be able to meet the challenge of global competition. 
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Department of Defense 

The Office of Economic: Adjustinont (OEA) was cmated in 1961 to aid 
communitios facing significant cutbacks or closurt\s of military 
installations. Tho scope of activities has grown over tho y<-ars to also 
include situations where significant growth is occurring, use of private 
land that is incompatible with nearby military missions and signirH:ant 
Department of Defense (DOD) contractor cutbacks. OLA is located within 
the Office of the Secretary of Dt^fense. 

Since the impact need only be "significant'' relative tu the community size 
and capacity to address the socioeconomic changes induced by DOD this 
aid is not directed exclusively to rural communities. However, since most 
major installations are in rural settings and because realignments of smaller 
installations in urban settings do not create ^significant" impacts OEA's aid 
is usually received by rural communities. 

Aid offered to qualifying communities is most often given in the forms of 
local organization and coordination counseling, land use planning grants, 
impact mitigation strategy grants and liaison with the affected Federal 
agencies and DOD components. 

The primary aim of this aid, is in cases of employment reductions, to 
stabilize and revitalize the local economy; or, in cases of employment 
growth, to prepare the community's capacity to offer adequate public 
SfTvices and facilities. Although the replacement of DOD-related jobs with 
others is tracked these data do not discriminate between rural and non- 
rural places. 
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With more than S3 billion for Civil Works projects the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers is the largest water resources development and management 
agency in the Federal Government. Ever responsive to the changing needs 
and demands of the American people the Corps has planned and executed 
national programs for navigation, flood control, water supply, hydroelectric 
power, recreation, conser\^ation and preservation of the environment. 

Although the primary mission of the Corps is combat support to our 
fighting Army the Nation over the years also has needed roads, railroads, 
lighthouses, bridges and other engineering works. Since the period 
immediately following the Revolutionary War the Corps has carried out 
numerous civil works projects and since 1824 has been the principal 
developer of the Nation's water resources. 

The Secretary of the Army relies on the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Civil Works) to direct and sup^^rvise the Corps of Engineers' Civil Works 
program. The Commanding General of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Director of Civil Works are responsible for the 28,000 civil works 
employei?s who execute the program. 

Rural America is the direct or indirect beneficiary of most of the Corps* 
programs. Numerous Corps of Engineers navigation and flood control 
projects serve additional purposes. Operation and maintenance of 37 lock 
and dam projects including 277 lock chambers allowed for transport of 
more than 1.1 billion tons of commerce in fiscal 1988. The Corps produces 
nearly 30 percent of the Nation*s hydropower or 3.5 percent of the Nation's 
total electric generated energy. One hundred fifteen Corps lakes store 275.2 
million acre-feet of water for agricultural, municipal and industrial use. 
The Corps operates more than 2,000 recreation area projects, leasing 
another 2,000 sites to State, local and private park developers. 

The Tombigbee River Tributaries flood control project in Mississippi and 
Alabama is a good example of a Corps program that contributes to Rural 
America, The drainage basin of the Tombigbee River above the junction 
with Black Warrior River contains 8,915 square miles, 5,549 in 
northeastern Mississippi and 3.366 in western Alabama. In that part of the 
basin the river is shallow and tortuous, with many tributary streams. 
The economy of the region is largely agricultural, with some manufacturing 
in the population centers. 

Seven? gfmeral floods occur on an average of al)out once in ten years and 
are usually caused by widespread winter rainfall. Intense local rainfall 
produces flooding on one or more of the tributaries several times a year 
usually during the growing stiason when the principal losses are in rural 
areas. About a third of the loss occurs in Alabama. 
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In the Flood Control Act of 1958 Congress authorized channel clearing and 
modification on 22 tributary streams of the Tnmbigboo River in nine 
counties in Mississippi and six counties in Alabama. Since it would not be 
economically feasible to construct channels large enough to handle the 
extreme floods which occur o<:casionally channel sizt*s are designed to 
handle the more frequent smaller sununer Hoods that account for about 90 
percent of the damage suffered. The improvement will pt?rmit more 
intensive agricultural use of thousands of acres in the flood ph«Mi with a 
greater prolDability of a return on the investment. 

Work started in 1965 and proceeds stniam by stream as funds are made 
available from Federal appropriations and local contributions. Local 
interests are responsible for maintaining the improved chamu^ls. In 
Alabama the required local cooperation is being furnished by the 
Tombigbee Valley Development Authority, a public corporation formed in 
April 1968 in accordance with an Act adopted by the Alabama Legislature. 

Substantial financial participation by non-Federal sponsors encouraged by 
the Water Resources and Development Act of 1986 represents a major 
change in the way the Corps does business. Local interests will have a far 
greater say than before in the size, scope, timing and cost of "their " 
construction projects. Local taxpayers will be more involved in these 
Federal. State, local and private sector partnership. 

The Corps of Engineers* Civil Works program, military construction 
program and engineering and scientific research laboratory capabilities 
have much to contribute to rural development and infrastructure problems- 
Water, roads, ports and environmental pollution are among the many 
public engineering issues that transc:ond ,State boundaries and impact all 
people. Powder plants, other infrastructure investments, waste treatment 
plants, even military bases affect commerce and economic transacti(m 
across several States. 

The Corps of Engineers is ready to provide naUonal leadership and to assist 
other ^>deral agencies in managing future development programs. The 
Corps maintains national centers of expertise in hazardous waste 
engineering, wastewater technology, public health staiulards, hydraulic 
engineering and concrtUe technology. The Corps is a loader in finding new 
ways to remove unusual contann'nants and rccyc:ling WHivr fur multiple 
uses. The (Corps' military researt:h on road construction in difficult natural 
conditions has direct relevance to road maintenance and construction 
throughout the United States. 



The Corps of Engineers, the Nation's oldest and perhaps most adaptive 
Federal/public works agency, is meeting the challenges of fiscal constraint 
while maintaining the quality if life the people of this Nation have strived 
for since its founding. New paitnership models maintain an essential 
Federal role, increase State and other public involvement in planning, 
managing and financing projects and provide a prototype for national 
infrastructure renewal. 

Our model looks to fuller participation, increased commitment to projects 
and reduced potential conflicts. This way all interests are represented 
without interfering with State and local sovereignty. 
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Department of Education 



The Department vt Educafion's (DOlul) programs an? gtuu^rally 
compri^hensivn in th<Mr gt'ographic (^r demographic: r(n'(?ragi> and st^ldoni 
address rural or non-rural populations *^\l;iusively. For that nMson many 
DoED programs impai:! rural anuis only to the extfMit thi? j>upulalions 
served art» rural. This is particularly true of State gran! programs whi(^h 
serve entire States, 

The Department has two active rural educ:ation committees that will most 
likely continue through FY 1989. One is the Intra- Agency Department of 
Education Rural Education Coordinating (-ommitteo, which has members 
from each of the fourteen offu s of the Department. This committee is 
rt^sponsihle for intra-departmental coordination of programs that affect 
rural education. The Federal Inter-agency (Committee on Education (FIC-E) 
established the hiter-Agency Rural Edut:ation Subcommittt^e. This 
subcommittee with representatives from 25 Federal agencies is workiiig to 
identify and to some extent quantify pnjgnunmatic impact on rural 
educati(m. The committee is developing a network tor sharing information 
on rural education and will rleveloj) a rural eciucatiim resean h iuui 
development agenda. 

Office of Vocational and Division of Adult Educaticm: The Dt^partment of Education's Division of 
Adult Education Adult Education has overall responsibility for providing a broad rangt* of 

services for the education of adults throughout the country and for 
promoting the develoj)ment of adult education resourctis naticniallv. 

This division administers the Adult Erlucation At;t. The Act nianddttis th<» 
Departnnmt to make available (uiucational opportunities to help adults 
acquire the basic* skills necessary to become literate and to complete 
secondary school. 

Funding assistance ff)r Statf^-administered adult eciucation programs is 
given through formula grants. Local projects (:ondu<:ted h\' educational 
agencies, public and private organizations and institutions are then funded 
as appropriate from the grant made to the Statf?. 

In 1987 better than 3 million men and women overage 10 and past the age 
of compulsory school attiMidance participated in basic, stuiondarv and 
English as a second language instruction. 

Projects are located throughout the 50 States and 7 Insular Areas offering 
services in urban, suburban and rural areas. Over 400, OOt) participants wen^ 
adults from rural areas. 

The Division of Adult Education administers th(^ work-plac e it4?racy 
program and the adult education for the homeless program. 
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During 19H8 A? grants wove awarti^Ml to support work-plarr literacy 
projects in 2H States and thr District of Columbia. Schools, coll<>gps and 
comnninity organisations join with husint'ss, industry and labor unions to 
improvo job skills anti advanctunont potential of workers. 

Division of National Programs: The Division of National Programs 
administers thirteen programs that impact rural education: 

1. Curriculum CtKirdination Centers {(XXs): 

2. National Ci^nter for Research in Vocational Education; 

3. Indian Vocational Education; 

4. Appalachian Regional (/nnmission Program: 

5. Hawaiian Natives Vocati(mal Pwgram: 

0. National Work-place Literacy Partnership Program; 

7. Cooperative Demonstration Programs (High Technology); 

8, Adult FJducation Program; 

fl. Cooperative Demonstration Dropout Prevention and Reentry Program; 
10. National English Literacy Demcmstration Program for Adults of 

Limited English Proficiency; . State Supported Program improvement; 

12. KICK Subcommittee on Rural Education; 

13. Department of Education Rural Education Committee. 

Division of Vocational Education: This division administers the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Educ:ation Act of 1984 and provides leadership/ 
advisory services to States in the instructional program an^as. The purpose 
of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act is "to strengthen and 
expand the tK:onomic base (^f the Nation, develop human resources, reduce 
structural unemployment, increase productivity and strengthen the 
NHtion\s defense capabilities by assisting Slates to expand, improve and 
update high-quality programs of vocational technical education." 
Vocational education is offered by a variety of institutions including 
comprehensive high schools, vocational high schools, area vocational 
S{:hools, ctmimunity colleges, technical institutes, adult schools, the lower 
division of some colleges and universities and private sector training 
programs. 

Instructional areas include Agriculture/ Agribusiness, Consumer and 
Hcmiemaking, Trade and Industrial. Technical, Marketing and Distributive 
Education, Health ()<:cupations. Industrial Arts and Business Education. 
Other activities are concerned with the special needs of the Handi<:apped, 
Disadvantaged, Corrections Education, Limited-English Proficient and 
Displaced Homemakers. Guidance ana c:ounseling. Cooperative and Work 
Study, Apprenticeship, Technical Education, IndtiStrial Education, 
D(?fense, I^bor and Private Sector collab{)rations. 

Several vocational training programs and related services for displaced 
workers have been available for rural populations impacted by the 
«u:onomic adjustments of the recent pasL 
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Kur^ National Institute on Uisability and Kohabilitatiun RestMich (NH)KR): The 

Rehabilitative NI13KR fundiul a Rehabilitation Rc»sfan h and Training CiMitiT at thr 

^rvices Universitv uf Montana whit h fociisod on Rnral Rehabilitation Srrvicos. 

This ctMitiM* has a mission of improving tho livt?s and rnbancing \hv 
indi^pondonco of Knral AnuMii ans with (lisabilitirs. 

NIDRR fundfKl two Rcsnarrii and Training Ontors on thn rohabilitatimi of 
\ativo AnuTicans. 1 ho cvntor at Northern Arizona Univorsity activities 
incbide: a sur\ ey of American Indian populations to determine th^ 
inrideme, prtnalfure and ilenujgraphic distribution of disability, 
determine levels of employment and unemployment for Indians with 
disabilities and idrntifv patterns of service use; analyze labor market 
conditions on antl around Indian reservations and dt?velop model job 
training programs that taki» into account th(?se labor market conditions: and 
develop and ev aluate culturally sensitive methods f(ir assessing 
rehabilitation net^ds of American Indians, 

The RTC at tlu* University of Ari/(Mia will: design iuid establish culturally 
sensitive model assessment tools to identify needs of disabled Indians; 
conduct rehabilitation workshops to identify rehabilitation training needs 
and to provide training to rehabililation service providers, researchers, 
inanagers, policy niaki^rs and American Indians. 

Special Kdncation Programs: Special education programs funded 41 grant 
awards in 2ii States during FY'88 including 29 grants from specific: rural 
competitions. 

Special ProjiJcts Migrant Project: The Reliabilitation Services Administration (RSA) 

awanied two new thretvyear migrant project service grants \o the Indiana 
Department of Human Services and to the Montana Departnuuit of Social 
and Rehabilitation Services. Nine {:()nfinuation project awards wore made 
to State rehabilitation agenc:ies in Texas. Washington, Illinois, New^ York, 
Utah. Idaho, Virginia and Mississippi. These projet:ts focus on the 
vocational rehabilitation netuls of handicapped migratory agrit:ultural ami 
seasonal farm-workers afid their families. 

Indian Projects: RSA fundeil six new and eight continuation vocational 
rehabilitation ^ervice pri)jet:ts for handi< apped American Indians. 
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Office of 

Educational Researt.h 
and Improvement 



Regional Kducationai 
Laboratory Programs 



School Recognition 
Program 



Tlw OiTn v 1)1 Educational Rosearch aiul Imprcn eiinuit (OKRI) supports and 
couciucts nstuirch on t?dui:atinn, collects and analyzes ih1u( ation statistics, 
adininistors grant and contract programs to iniprovu libraries and librar\' 
tuiucation and distributes information to partMits, students, teac:hnrs. school 
atlniinistrators, policy makors. n^soan-hcrs, tht* nu'diaand others. Tin? work 
of OKKI is ( arri<>(i out by five pn^gnun offi« vs: Office of Resean:h; National 
(.enter for Lducation Statistics; Programs U)r the Improvement of Practice; 
Library Program: and Information Services. National Center for Education 
Statistii'.s: The National Center for Education Statistics has developed a 
rural "typical mudt'l" defining "ruraT" as a place with less than 2,500 
people as indicated by the Census Bureau. The primary data base for the 
typt^ of lo<:aIi' study was the n)87^H« NCES c:ommon Ci)re of Data Schot^l 
UnivfTse T ile, It contains a nn ord of evt»ry public elementary and 
si>ccMidary school in the United States and its possessions. The Common 
('ore of Data file will also be used to generate other rural statistics, 

rh(! Regional ICducational I.aiioratory Pn)grams: The nine regional 
educational laboratories provide reseiircli. development, and technical 
assistance with their mulfi-Sfate regions. In 1987, Ccnigress passed 
legislation providing funds for rural projects across the lalwratories. In 
nsc<il \mH. the ial)oratories responded to eight major priorities established 
by (JEKI — 

1) Providing a full rang(M)f course ofh^ings in rural, small schools: 

2) Strengthening course offerings in rur d schools; 

;n StrtMigthening rural students' reasoning and thinking skills; 

4) Improving achieviunenl Iin'els of rural, poor students: 

r?) Imprtiving studt>nt transition from rural s<:hools to work and post- 

s(>condciry edu< ation: 
f)) Kt»cruiting and training <]uality teachers for rural schools: 
7) Strengthening partntTships belwei^n rural schools and the «:ommunity: 
H) Assisting rural s<:hools to organize for rural development, 

'I'be National School Recognition Program: The purpose of the U.S. 
Dt^partment of Education s annual School Recognition Program is to 
idiMUity and call attention to a divers(» grou}) of elementarv and secondarv 
schools tliat are unusually effective in «uiucating their students with the 
resourcf>s availablt* to them. To date, rural s{:huols have not been selected 
for national recognition in proportion to their numlHTs. In an effort to 
remedy this situation. OFRI took the following steps in aUH8: 

( 1 ) ht»ld a briefing lor State Liaisons west of the Mississippi to pay special 

altention to largely rural States: 
[2] in response to their request, staff sent National recognition to State staff 

soliciting participation of schools in the Program; 
[:\] named to the natiima! R^n iew Panel three additional people with 

special e\pt>rlise in rural education. i:apable of identifying an 

outstanding rural school and able t() provide constructive? feedback to 

thosi* n(>t exemplary: and 
(4) featured a snuill rural school in \'akutaf. Alaska, on the U.S. 

DrpartimMit of Education's national raiijo program. 
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Information Services National Uiffusion Network: Tht? National Diffusion Nt-tvvork (NDN) 

and Networks identifies extMnplary educational programs and promotes them to schools 

throughout the country, pnividing training for teachers in schools that 
adopt programs. An estimated 5.500 rural schools instalhui NPN programs 
during the 1987-1988 school year at a cost of S2,5()n,(MH) to the NDN. 
(airrently. 7H programs that are appropriate for ust^ in rural anuis are 
supported by NUN. 

Information Services: The KKK^ (Uearinghoust^ of Rural Education and 
Small St:hools {KRI{7("RKSS) re( ently changful from Now Mexico State 
University to the Appalachia Kducatinnal Laboratory in (Charleston. VVV. 
Thf» subject coveragi! for this irlearinghouse is rural e.ducation. small 
schools. American Indians and Alaskan natives. Mexican Arnericans, 
migrants and outdoor iHiut:ation. 

To h(?lp educators and citizens lHu;ome niortf familiar with the KRK] system 
a number of n(»vv ventures are planned including: n toll-free teh^phone 
information sfTvice; a parents' guide to resources in tht! KKIC databasi!: 
canuTa-n»adv artic les for rural news \ve(*kli<?s; and a host of otiu'r ovitreach 
activities- 
Library Servic I's: l]ndt!r Title 11 many rural arenas have made library sc^rvices 
available through new t:onstriu:tion. renovation, additions, (uiergy 
t»fficitMu:y, and access lor \\w handicapped. Other provisi{)ns giv(* small 
rural libraries acc ess through the application of technology to library 
rt\sources in nuijor nn^tropolitan librarii^s. 

Office of Elementary and Tlur Slate-operattul programs si*rve uiigranL handii :appt!d aiul negUn tin! 

Secondary Education and delincpient i hildren. Somt* 14.(K)(}of a total 17.000 Local Ldu«:ational 

Agencies (LLA) receivt* funds f(jr (Chapter Ls supplementary siu vices to 
children agiui 5 to 17 yvars in< liuling nt^gbu tcul or delinquent chitdri*n 
residing in local institutions. Many {)f these 14.000 Ll-^As serve rural 
populatifms. 
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Department of Energy 



The Department of Energy (DOE) programs address specific technologies 
which can be used in any locale, urban or rural. While the Department does 
not have programs specifically target toward rural communities or 
residents, many DOE programs do help Rural Americans. 

OfiRce of State and Local The Office of State and Local Assistance Programs administers several State 
Assistance Programs grant programs which affect rural areas indirm:tly. These programs are the 

Institutional Conservation Program, the Low Income Weatherization 
Assistance Prt)gram, the State Energy Conservation Program and the Energy 
Extension Service. In FY 1989Congn^ss made available S211,2 million for 
ths State and Local Assistance Programs. 

Following is some information on two other Office of Conservation 
programs relating to rural development. The Voluntary Residential Energy 
Conservation Standards and Least C-ost Utility Planning in Northeast Rural 
Areas. 

Voluntary Residential Energy Conservation Standards: Under Title III of the 
Energy Conservation and Production Act the Secretary of Energy has the 
responsibility for developing performance standards for new residential 
and commercial buildings. For the Federal sector the standards set 
mandatory performance levels in the design of Federal buildings. For the 
private sector the standards are voluntary and serve as guidelines by 
providing technical information and examples of energy efficient design 
practices. DOE has developed two standards for residential construction: a 
Federal residential standard and a voluntary non-Federal residential 
standard. The Federal residential standard and the voluntary residential 
standard provide a guide for private sector construction. Manufactured 
homes are one of the housing prototypes analyzed under both standards. 

Particularly significant is t*.e fact that in 1987 about 26 percent of all new 
single family homes sold were manufactured homes. Many of these art? 
located in rural areas. Indications suggest that manufactured homes are 
capturing a significant part of the home sales market primarily for the 
following reasons: (a) the average price of manufactured homes in 1987 was 
$23,700; and (b) the average price of new site-built homes in mld-lS88 was 
nearly $136,000 and the average price of used site-built homes was more 
lhan$112,000. 

A joint effort by DOE and the American Society of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air-Conditioning Engineers (ASHRAE) culminated in the development 
of recommendations for the DOE Voluntary Non-Federal Residential 
Energy Conservation Standards. The recommendations of the ASHRAE 
Special Project-53 CommitttH} will sorx'o as the basis for DOE*s voluntary 
residential energy standards. 
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Least t;ost Utility Planning in Northeast Rural Art^as: A now competitive 
solicitation on loast cost utility planning (LCHIP) issued during FY 1989 by 
\\w Departminit of Energy is aimcul at northt^ast rural oloctric coopuralivos. 
Tho grants when awarded will be tor deiiiofistrations of d«mand-side 
energy conservation options in rural areas. 

Least Cost Utility Planning (LCUP) is a process in which utilities develop a 
plan for future provision of services through analyzing the growth and 
operation of their facilities after considering a wide variety of both supply 
an(i demand fac:tors so the optimal way of providing energy services to the 
public can be determined. In the preparation of the plan consideration is 
given to ensuring reliable service to trustomers, economic stability and a 
reasonable return on investment for the utility, environmental protection, 
equit)' among ratepayer and the lowest cost to the utility and the customer. 
LCVV is involved in the development of data and analytical tools that can 
bt> used by utilities and regulators to identify and evaluate demand-side 
options in their planning process. The program also seeks to enhance the 
transfer of Federally developed techntilogy and information relating to 
demand-side alternatives to utilities, regulators, researchers and energy 
users. 



The Department Health & Human Services 



Thi» DepartnuMit of Ht^alth ami Human Srn ict?s (filKS) administers a vviilt* 
rangi'of programs to t?nhaiu:t» htudth ami s<H;iai srrvi(:t?s in rural art^as. 

St'vcral finaiK.ial assistaiiot' progracns ailministnnul by HHS ht»lp Stat*\s 
providf! important soc ial and ht»alth services to communities, Thcsr 
inr.lude six block grants that suppi)rt matt^riial ami cliiUl health servicers, 
prtn entive health servicers, scu ial services, connmmity st^rxMces. home 
enerj^y assistance. aU:ohol and druit; abuse and mental ht^alth servict^s. 

Office of Community Tht? Department's programs lor oldtT Americans mamJatt^ sjwcial 

Services consideration to the spetnal needs of the t^ldtTly residents. Thirty fi\'t! 

percent of th(» families and c:hildreii served by the Head Start Program are 
in rural areas. The Office of Conununity Services directs discrt.'tionarv 
grants for rural economic development, assistancie for rural housing and 
conununity facility developfnent, assistance to migrant and seasonal farm 
workers and demonstration grants that provide funds to communities to 
test ways of promoting self-sufficienc y. 

Entitlement programs a<iministeriul by the Department provido either direct 
help or assist States in providing income and health insurance coverage to 
individuals. The binit^fits and inconu^ from tht^se programs are significant 
fat:tors in the rural economy. The.si^ proguuns include: retiremtmt. survivur 
and disability benefits of the Social Security Act and means tested 
programs such as Aid to Families with Dependent C'hildren (AFDC) and 
Supplc?mi?ntal Security Income. 

Health Care Financing The Health (^are Financing .Administration (H(!FA) adnn'nistei s the 

Administration Medi( an* and Medicaid pro*;rams which pnn ide significant resources for 

ru/al t»c:onomii; developmtMit in the htudth sector. H(>FA also supports 
research and demonstration projects dt»signeti to study the characteristics 
of rural hospitals. I'o increase? the availability of primary care in rural areas 
the Rural Health CHinics Program allows Medicare and Medicaid payments 
to hv made to the nearly 4{H) rural hinilth clinics where imrse practitiomTs 
and physician assistants hjrnish cart* witliout the direr t supervision of a 
physician. A new Rural Health (.'an* Transition tJrant Progntm is l>eing 
administereil by HC'FA which will prox idc assisUnice to t»ncourage small 
rural hospitals to di\'ersifv or change their hi^alth (.an' rt)le in the 
communitv to lietfcr met^ hu al nerds. 
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Programs Directed Thv l^ihlit; Hc^alth St^rvicr (PUS) has .i nuinbiT ui programs tlirei:lt?d tt)vi'i9rd 

to Rural America thtultn tHupnuMif of health vurr rrsoun;t?s \u Rural America. C>nnimunity 

HiNiItti ('mifcrs ((]H(;) piov idt? ilinMit access to pritnarv tiare st^rv'ices for 3 
million peoph? who n?sido in un(i«?r-st?rviHl areas. Migrant Htnilth CHinics 
(MHC;) proviiie htialth and oin ironnu^rital services to migrant and seasonal 
farm \vorkt?rs, {'(jniiminity and Migrant Healtfi ( Centers are also oligible for 
special demonstration grants to providt? case iiianagement services dirtu:tt3d 
at reducing infant mortality and pri?bleins associated with low birth 
weiglits. The Nation^d Health SfMvicir C;()r})S lu?lps place physicians and 
otiier htraltli (:ar4» pmfVfssionals in areas whjc:h cannot otherwise recruit or 
retain !h(?ni. Over 5U perctMil of (iorps providers serve in rural areas. I^st 
year over 70 pt^rcent of new placement went to rural areas. 

HHS fund.; a numbi»r of health prf)fi*ssi<)n training {)rogranis for family 
practitiorzers, luirses. nurse practitioners, physit;ian assistants and nurse 
niidwMves. Thest» grants provide significant iiuprovtnnent in the supply and 
distribution of primary can^ providi?rs to under-served rural areas. 



Area Health Education Area Health Eclucation (ientiTs (AHKCl) provide a critical link between 

Centers acad(?mic: medical cfMittTs and clinical training in under-served areas 

through {irograms of continuing educaticm, training and recruitment. Over 
ttin»(? quart(M\s of the 4;i AillX's are involved in rural health activities. 



Clonnnunity MiMital H;*altli (Centers piovide services, consultation and 
tnlucatitju to under-s<»rved populations. Ttu? National Institute of Mental 
Health is currenflv fnonitoring four <letnonstraf ion j>rojfK:ts directtnl toward 
improving mental health seivices in rural ar(?as. 

The Indian Health Service (lliS) provides comprehensivt? healtli services to 
a{)[3r()\imately 9f)2.()tK) Anierican hidians and Alaska Natives. Services are 
provided by a Federal staff tlirough the operation of 45 hospitals, 70 health 
( enters and ZIVZ small healtfi stations. These facilitii^s are administert»d by 
tribal groups under self-determination c«)ntract:- Additional medical care is 
provided through (juitracts with private sector organizations vvh(»reIHS 
facilities are not avaiiahi(\ 



The National Medic al lJ\})enditures Surve\ (NMKS) is one sourct? of 
inh)rmati()n tm the iiealth (if Rural Americ ans. C Conducted by the National 
Center fur Hi^dth Servic t»s Kivsearch (NCiHSK), the NMKS will fx? available 
in FY l?Hn and will supply importafit intrjrfnation concerning tht? access 
and availaf)ilit\" of c»ssenfial heallii can* to rc?sidiMits of rural areas. 

Office of Rural Tlie Office of Rural Health Policv ({)KHP) works with otlier Federal 

Health Policy agl*n^ies. Stat(»s, National Asso(.iations and foundations and private sector 

organizations to svi'.k soluliofis to hf^alfh ( arc^ profjNuns in rural 

conmnnntit!s. 
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ORHP supports fiw Rund Hi-alfh Rt^scMrcli C^tMitiMS around t{ie Nation. 
Th(!so ccntt^rs coilnct and analyze? information, conduct applied research on 
rural htuith issuos and distriliufi* \ho results. The OtTice is developing a 
National Clearinghouse for the colhurtion and dissemination of rural health 
information. 

National Advisory Council fhe recently estat)Iish(fd National Advisory 0)mniittee on Rural Health 
on Rural Health will meet thrc(? timtfs a year and will seek to advise the vSecrotary on the 

prioritii^s and strategii^s that should he considered for addressing the issues 
and unique prol)lenis related to providing and financing health care 
services in rural areas. The 18- member Advisory Committee includes 
nit>inbers from both the public and private sectors with a broad range of 
experitMice in rural health. 

The unique needs and characteristics of rural communities combined with 
the ect)nomi{: distr(>ss in certain rural areas often make it difficult to 
establish and maintain financially viable health care systems. Many small 
rural hospitals are facing signifitiant financial problems due to declining 
occupancy ratios and increasing costs. Rural communities continue to have 
problems in rec:ruiting and retaifiing physicians, nurses, mental health 
sp(U.:ialists and other health professionals. The dramatic increase in 
physician malpractice premiums has created a shortage of obstetrical 
servicers in many rural areas. 

The National Advisory tlommittee working with ORHP. HC^KA and other 
DepartnuMit t;omponents is ciirnMitly preparing recommendations to the 
Secretary in a wide variedly of areas. Among the issues being considered are 
how best to assure a mon^ in^uitable payment structure under Medicare for 
rural hospitals and other {)rovid(^rs. maintain the inpatient capacity of 
those rural hospitals that are truly "acc:ess critical/' help rural c:ommunities 
iniprovt? ihedr ability to recruit and rt»tain health professionals, solve 
financial access problems of rural citizens in poortT areas, and improve the 
knowledge bast? regarding rural health. 
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The Department of Housing and Urban Development 



The majority of the Etepartment of Housing and Urban Devplopment's 
(HUD) programs and grants are nationally comprehensive and therefore 
available to essentially any area of the country. Special efforts are being 
made in many instances to increase participation cf people living in non- 
metropolitan areas. This is being accomplished by requiring a certain 
percentage of funds be allocated to non-metropolitan areas as is the rase 
with the Section 202 program. The Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) and Urban Development Block Grant (UDAG) programs meet these 
goals by offering i\vo separate categories of funds: Entitlement'* funds go 
to large cities; and **Small Cities'* funds are reserved for smaller 
jurisdictions. 

The Department's major program activities related to non-mi?trtipolitan 
areas are described below. 

Community Planning and Community Development Block Grants (CDBG): 30 percent of CDBC; 
Development funding is allocated through the State program to non-entitlement units of 

government generally under 50,000 in population that are not metropolitan 

cities or part of an urban county. 

The State Community Development Block Grant Program is HUD's primary 
vehicle for assisting the community development efforts of non-entitled 
communities under 50,000 population. States develop criteria by which 
communities are selet:ted for funding. CDBG activities must meet one of the 
following national objectives: to benefit low-and moderate-income families; 
to aid in the prevention or elimination of slums or blight: or to meet an 
urgent community development need. 

Following are some examples of CDBG activities in rural areas: 

New Mexico earmarked 15 percent of its FY 1987 CDBG allocation for a 
rural set-aside for small communities. Alabama and Alaska set aside 
portions of their FY 1987 CDBG allocations for awards to small cities. 

Knox County, Nebraska, and Liberty. Illinois used their CDBG funds to 
diversify their rural economies. Knox County used CDBCt funds to convert 
a failing cattle feeding business into a holding facility for wild horses and 
burros. In Liberty farmers were finding their alfalfa crops unprofitable. 
CDBG funds were used to assist in establishing an alfalfa dehydration and 
cubing plant. The plant will produce feed cubits fur race horses and dairy 
cattle from locally grown alfalfa. 




Urban Development 
Action Grant Program 



Rental Rehabilitation 
Program 



Urban Homesteading 
Program 



Section 312 Property 
Rehabilitation Loans 



The Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) Program promotes new or 
increased private investment in small cities which are experiencing severe 
economic distress. UDAG grants allow cities to respond to unique, perhaps 
one-time development opportunities and serve as additional funding that 
allows cities to capture and leverage significant private investments, UDAG 
funds can he used for a wide range of economic development activities that 
involve partnership with the private sector. These activities may include: 
site improvements, provision of infrastructure, rehabilitation and 
construction of commercial, industrial and mixed-use developments. 
UDAG financing may be used in the form of equity financing that is 
required to allow a development to proceed that could not go forward 
otherwise. 

In FY 1988 the Urban Development Action Grant Program funded non- 
metropolitan small cities with $67.7 million for 76 projects. 

The Rental Rehabilitation Program (RRP) was enacted on November 30, 
1983 to increase the supply of standard affordable housing to lower income 
tenants. The program increases the supply of private market rental housing 
available to lower income tenants by providing government funds to 
rehabilitate existing units and by providing rental assistance lo lower 
income persons. State and local governments have the flexibility to design 
and operate programs unique to their needs. Rural Rental Rehabilitation 
Program (RRRP) 

Section 31 1 of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1987 
authorized the Secretary of HUD to establish a rural rental rehabilitation 
demonstration program. In FY 1988 S51 million in RRRP grant funds were 
allocated to States for small cities. Estimates indicate that 350 small cities 
are participating in State Rental Rehabilitation Programs. 

The Urban Homesteading Program uses existing Federally-owned single 
family housing to provide ownership opportunities to lower income 
families. Individuals chosen as home.steaders receive conditional title to 
the property and agree to rehabilitate, maintain and occupy it as their 
primary residence for five consecutive years after which the homesteader 
obtains a fee simple title to the property. 

The Section 312 Rehabilitation Loan Program provided direct Federal 
financial assistance to individuals in the form of home improvement loans 
at 3 percent or a higher interest rate with up to 20-year terms. Loans arc 
also available to the owners of nniitifannly. commercial and mixed-use 
properties at Treasury bill interest rate>.. 
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Section 8 Rental Assistance 



In FY 1988, $75,065,280 or 16.9 percent of Section 8 Contract Authority 
was reserved for non-metropolitan areas. In addition, FmHA has l>ocn 
working with HUD to implement the FY 1988 Rural America Initiative to 
make Section 8 Existing Housing Voucher rental assistance available to 
residents of rural areas. FmHA has been publicizing the availability of the 
Housing Voucher program and refers available houses to the 52 Public 
Housing Authorities (PHA) in 13 States that are participating in the 
program. FmHA is also informing HUD of vacant units that might be 
available for voucher holders. Approximately 2,400 units were reserved for 
this initiative. 

Section 202 Elderly Housing 

In FY 1988, $155409,900 which represents 20.3 percent of Section 202 
Loan Authority was reserved for 2,80:i units in non-metropolitan areas. 

FHA Single Family Mortgage Insurance Programs 

All FHA single family mortgage insurance programs including Title I loans 
for property improvement and maimfactured housing are available to Rural 
America. Although data is unavailable specifically for rural areas these 
areas have benefitted from the overall increase in FHA single family 
mortgage insurance volume and the Department's outreach efforts to serve 
rural areas. Recent efforts have included increasing mortgage limits for 
rural counties and implementing regulations making FHA insurance 
available on Indian reservations, 

In previous years HUD-FHA has encouraged program use in rural areas in 
several ways: 

Field offices have facilitated HUD programs in rural areas by using such 
methods as payment of fees to real estate brokers to arranging loans, 
processing applications using FmHA and Freddie Mac applications and 
appraisal forms and providing Title II insurance for manufactured housing 
loans. 

Continue expansion of the Direct Endorsement program permitted loan 
correspondents to participate on a limited basis. Loan correspondents may 
order appraisals, prepare loan applications and close loans on behalf of 
Direct endorsement approved lenders. Because many loan correspondents 
originate loans in rural areas* this change has made FHA insured loans 
much more accessible to rural areas. Direct endorsement accounted for 90 
percent of all FHA insurance activity in FY 1988. 
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Public: Housing 



The public housing program enables State and local governments to 
provide housing to low-income families. HUD provides funds for 
development, operation and maintenance of such housing. 

While the public housing program serves the total Nation, roughly 20 
percent of the 1.3 million unit public housing inventory is located in rural 
areas. 

Indian Housing 

HUD provides assistance and leadership in the development and 
management of housing for American Indians and Alaska Natives. For over 
two decades HUD has been the primary source of standard housing for 
American Indians and Alaskan Natives. In contrast to the public housing 
program 95 percent of the units in the Indian housing program are located 
in rural areas. 

Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 

During FY 1988 the Office of Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity awarded 
over SB million to State and local agencies and Community Housing 
Resource Boards to fight housing discrimination. These funds were for a 
variety of special projects, educational and outreach activities and legal 
and audit work, all utilizing a broad spectrum of community resources to 
help eliminate discrimination in housing. 

Project Self-Sufficiency 

In 1U84 HUD btigan Project Self-Sufficiency to bring very low-income 
single parents into the economic mainstream through a comprehensive 
program of housing, child care, trans[)ortation. education, counseling, job 
training and job placement Hssistanc;e. Although this program was 
primarily urban it was available tn rural areas. 

The Small PHA/Rural The Department of Housing and Urban Development established the Small 

Area Housing Voucher PHA/Rural Area Housing Voucher Demonstnition in 1985 fo determine 

Demonstration how well the Section 8 Housing Voucher Program works in small cities and 

rural areas. Thirty-three small cities and rural public housing agencies, two 
multi-county agencies and six State agencies were selected to participate in 
the demonstration. They will be provided $52,850,000 over five vears to 
a.ssist approximately 2.580 families to obtain adequate housing, the 41 
agencies selected to participate in the demonstration were chosen to ensure 
that 50 percent of the housing vouchers would be used in rural areas and 
the remainder in small cities. 
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Rural Mortgage Credit Section 312 of the Housing and C^ommunity DovulopmiMit Act of 1987 

Availability Study dirorts HUD to conduct a Miidy of the availability and use of residential 

mortgagt^ credit in rural areas with particular emphasis on communities 
that have populations loss than 2,500. HUD has contracted with the Urban 
Institute to conduct the study using existing data. The study will identify 
National patterns of mortgage cn^dit. focusing on the differences between 
urban and rural areas using published sources: examine the availability of 
credit in non-metropolitan areas using a sample of 200 rural counties; and 
attempt to explain rural credit patterns. 
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Department of Interior 



Tile Bureau of Land 
Management 



The Bureau of 
Reclamation 



Many of Department of Interior activities affe<:t rural development. The 
majority of Interior's activities center in and around rural areas and both 
dirtn^tly and indirectly contribute to the Nation's rural economy and well- 
Innng. 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 charge*? the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM) to manage nearly 300 million acres of Federal 
lands mostly in the West and Alaska using principles of multiple use and 
sustained yield. The lands managed by BLM constitute one-eighth of the 
Nation's land area. Day to day manugement of BLM lands is done out of 12 
State offices and mainly rural 55 district offices that provide employnient 
and income to many rural communities, 

Public lands repn^sent a vast storehouse of natural and mineral resources. 
Most of the lands are available for private interests to lease and annually 
produce 1 1.5 million barrels of oil. 1 trillion cubic feet of natural gas and 
more than 100 tons of coal as wt^ll as mow. limited quantities of potash, 
sodium, sulphur, uranium and other minerals. 

Other economic entt^rprises that utilize public lands include, leasing lands 
for livestock foraging and more than 1 billion board feet of lumber is 
harvested each year from BLM controlled acreage. Most of BLM's 300 
million acres are open to the public for a wide range of recreational 
activities including, camping, hunting, fishing, skiing and hiking. 

The Bureau of Reclamation (BOR) was established in 1902 to "reclaim" the 
arid lands of the American West for farming by providing a set:ure year- 
around supply of water for irrigation. BOR projects include the 
construction and management of famous Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River and the Hoover Dam on the Colorado. 



As population and economic activities grew in the American West the role 
of BOR was expanded to include additional sources of irrigation water, 
hydroelectric power generation, municipal and industrial water supplies, 
river regulation and flood control, recreation facilities, and the 
enhancement of fish and wildlife habitats. 
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United States Geologic 
Survey 



The Unittul Sta!t\s (HM)h)gi(: Survov (US(iS) was n^itablished in 1879 to 
conduct tht^ systematic: and scientific: classification of public lantls and to 
examim? their geologic structuro and mineral resources. Ontral to this 
mission is tho publication and distribution of thn earth-science information 
needed to understand, plan and manage the Nation's energy, land, mineral 
and water resources. 



Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and 
Enforcement 



Today the USCiS is the Feiieral (Jovernnient*s largest earlh-sciimce research 
agency, the Nation's largest civilian niap-niaking organization and the 
primary source of data on the Nation's w ater resoun:es. Current activities of 
the USGS include: Conducting basic and applied research in geology, 
hydrology, mapping and related s<:iences; Assessing of energy and mineral 
resources; and Study of water resources and the impact of human activities 
and natural phenonjena on hydro-systems. 

The Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement (OSMRE) was 
established in 1977 to protect people and the environment from the adverse 
effects of coal mining while recognizing the Nation's need for coal as and 
energy source. 

OSMRE regulHtt\s c:urrent mining operations and has o':tablished uniform 
standards for reclamation of those lands after mining, OSMRE also helps 
repair lands that were inined, abaruJoned and left unclaimed from past 
mining operations. OSMKK maintains an tjvorsight role to insure F'ederal 
Standards are uplu^ld in the reclamation of mined lands. Minerals 
Management Service 

The Minerals Management Service (MMS) was created in 1982 to a) collect 
and disburse revenues generated from mineral leased on Fedora! and 
hulian lands, and b) oversee? the developnu?nt of the Nation's offshore 
energy and mineral resources whiU? properly safeguarding tht! 
4Mivironnumt, Ki^vemies from Federal lands are mainly rf^turned to the 
United States 'lYeasury whih» th<^ revenues from Indian lands are directed 
to the Hureaii of Indian Affairs for distribution to Tribal C^ovt^rnmvnts and 
individual native Americans. 

MMS managi^s the Interior Departnuuit's leasing program for the Federal 
(Jijter C^ojilinental Sht»lf (OCS) lands that portend vast potential for 
suj)plying future oil. gas and mineral needs. MMS monitors drilling and 
extraction a(.ti\ iti(»s to insure environmental {)rotec tion and propter royalty 
collec ticjU. 
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Bureau of Indian Affaire Tht* Riin^au ui Imlian Affairs (BIA) is tht* Knif^ral Agency responsible for 

dinu:! govt^rnment to government relations with Native Anieric an Indian 
Tribal governments and Alaska Natives village conmiunities. Roughly half 
of the ) A million Native Amerieans and Alaska Natives l)elong to Federally 
recognized Tribes and conimunilies and live on or near reser\ ati(^n.s. A 
primary goal of the BIA is to pnniiote the puUev of self- determination and 
support Tribal and eommunity efforts to self-govern, 

HIA also helps Tribal Clovernnun^ts with the managenuMit of portions of the 
5'A millifm acres held in trust for Native Americans and Alaska Natives. 
BIA assist in thi^ deveh>pment of forest and extraiiive activities as well as 
protecting watc^r and natural resources and land rights. 

BIA fuoiis 1H1 elementary and secondary schools and has vocational, adult 
lUul collegt? assistance programs to help addr<»ss the broad educational 
mnuis of these populations. HI A assists the Tribal CJovernnients develop 
lc;cal and t:omuiunity services inchuUng* road construction and 
maintt»nanc«\ social servit:f!s. police and fire services and (HHrnomir: 
devt»(i^p!UtMU a( tivities. 

Fish and Wildlifi? I he mission of the Fish and Wildlife Servic e (FWS) is to con:s«?rve, protect 

Service «^n<! <»nbance thi* Naf i<»n's fish an<i wildlih^ and their r(\sj)e<:tive habit.Us. 

The SvrvU v is responsif)le for migratory l)irds, endangered species, 
fn^shwalt^r and anatlnunous fisheries and sonu* nuirim^ mammals. Most of 
the Ser\ ice's offii es and other adivitii^s art* hu attHl in rural areas. 

I'ho Ser\'ice nMnag(».N mure than 4()t) National Wildlife Refuges that provide 
hahifal jor njigrulovN i)irds, iMuiangered species and olhijr vvildlift? and 
wihilite orit*nte<l public r<»cr(nition, Tht* Servir alst^ n^gutates thf? himting 
r^j migratory birds and leads elforts t(* protect and resttjre t^iulangered and 
thn*ate!UHi }dant «ind animal s})e( ies in the 1 'Oites Stiites anci abroad. Thv 
Ser\ ice operates National fish hatcheries afid conducts programs to 
conserve, protect an<i ri^stort? Nationally sig!ofii:ant fisheries. 

National ParkSt*rvh:e Natiur]ai Park Service (NFS) (»s!abiis}ie<l in U)Hi manag<*s more than 

National Parks. Monuments, Historic Sites* Battlefields. Seashori^s. 
l.akesluH'es and recrocjlional an^as ac r<?ss tbt* Nation. NFS facrliti(*s and 
ini ati(Mis extract 2Tii) niitliiHi \'isitors annuallv which sigiuficantly impact 
rnanv rural ec c)nnnHes through ti)Urisi]c employnuMit nnd other economic 
<icf i\'jfios. 
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Utilizinj* a vast array nf human and tfn hiuilogical n^sotin rs. the 
Dppartmont pursues its mission to prutin t iht' pp.ljiH ii;;ainst criniinals and 
subversion. tMisure healthy c ompetition b<M\vet»n businesses, safeguard the 
consumer and enforce drug, immigration and naturali/ation laws. The 
Department aids economie development in the United States, including 
rural areas, l)y seizing criminal assets, prosecuting operators of illegitinuite 
businesses and housing prisoners. 

The Department has implemented spin ific programs designed to meet the 
special needs of State and local nrgani/atiims. inclutling those in rural 
areas of the Nation. The Department's Offic e of justicre Programs [0]V} 
functions as a financial, informational and instructional link lu^tween 
Federal. State and hx al law enforc.etiuMit and between c itizen 
organizations. Within theOJP the Bureau of Justice Assi.stani e (B)A) and 
the Office of Juvt^nile Justice and DelinqutMicv Prevention (OUDP) provide 
finanf:ial assistance to State and local organizations in the form of grants. 

The B)A administers the Drug Control and System Improvement (Jrant 
Program established by llie Anti- Drug Abuse Ai:t of 1988. This prograni 
will provicie funds and technical assistance to State and local governments 
to control crime, drug abuse and will serve to improve the Nation s 
criminal justice systtnn, 1 his initiative awards programs that emphasi/t* 
National drug control priorities and functional improvements in the 
cTiminal justice* sNstem. 

States may apply for a grant from Hf A and in d<iing so must present a 
Statewide stratt»gy for <:(uitrolling drug-n^lated tind x iolent c rime, fhe 
stratc?gy is to be bascnl on considfation iunong State and local officials. The 
strategy must also include a plan for c(H)r<liniiting the program with Slate* 
and loc:al drugal)usi» educ ation, pri^vention, rt?searc:lK and trt?atment 
programs. 

States with approved programs will receive $500. '^00. The remainder of the 
block grant funds will be distributed to States in ratio to their poptjlation. 
local governments in ratio to thiMr aggregati* criminal justice expenditures 
and to all jurisdictions in relation to gn'att^st need. 

The C)J)DPt»stablished in 1974 adniinisti»rs the State Kelalions ami 
Assistancie Division (SRAD). which encourages Statt* and local 
governments and private organizations to plan, establisti. operate, 
coordinate and evaluate juvenile justice^ projects through f()rmula grants to 
Stat«?s. Th(?se grants are used to develop more c»ff(»ctivt* education, training, 
research. pn*v<mlion. diversion, treatnuMit and riihabilitation programs to 
prevent delinquency and improve the juvenih* justice system. To rectMve 
assistance from SRAD's Formula (irant })rogram States nuist sul)mit a State 
plan outlining how the binds will be usi*d. 
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In V\ h)H7. 55 of 59 olij^ihh* jurisdictions purtic ipatiul in thi' Forinula 
c;rants rn)j;rani. Thvsv Statc!s and trrritories colUulivoly nn tM\ ihJ fornuila 
Kiant awards totaling §40.7(^5.000. In adilition to providing tniihnical 
assistanct* to thv Staft^s to improve tht-ir ju\ iMiile justire Nvstrnis, a major 
emphasis of State programs has hwu \ho idf>ntifii:ation and impliMnnntation 
of alternatives to stn ure t;t)nfinrni«»nt for status offenders and non- 
otfenders. tht» st^paratiori of juvenil<»s from adult offenders in institutions 
anij the nMuoval of juvenih^s fnnn all adult jails and kK:k-ups. 

Tfie Drug tnforrement Administration (HKA) in eooperation with the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior also contributes funds, training, 
equipmt^nt, investigative and airt:raft resources to State and local agencies 
involved in the eradication of domestically t ultivated c:annahis in the 
llnittul States. This Domi^stic ( lannahis Kradication/Suppression Program 
(DCK/SP) is theCJovernnivint's primary marijuana law enforcement 
pr(?granc The IKIE/SP hegan in Hawaii and California in 1979. 
Participation in the prtJgram im n^ised to 47 States in FY IMSfi, which 
shared DKA's program huiigcM u\ S:i.n million. The funds help offset State 
and local law enforcement cxjHMises directly related to the eradication 
efffjrts. 

In lilH7 parti<:ipating States rei ei\ cd allotments ranging from $4,000 to 
over $500,000. In each participating State a Spe( ial Agent from the DKA 
sf^rvi^s as the State's [K;K/SP coordinator. The agency dev elops an 
operational plan for the State (eradication program in coiijunilion with 
State and local counterparts. The D(1';/SP program ri?sulted in the detection 
an{| destruction of 7.4 million ( ultivattni plants and the seizure of 
approximatelx SM million in drug related assets Nationwidt* in 1^J87. 

The hnmigration atul Nafurali/ation Si^rvice (INS) is another part of the 
DepartnuMit of justice involved in rural de\ i'lopment programs in the 
Tnited States. I'ollowing the enactment of the hnmigration Reform and 
Control Act of (IKCA) the INS imj)lenuMiltMi ti)(* Special Agric ultural 
Wf)rkiM' (SAW) Prngrnm, 'I'his initiati\i» provules teniporarv n^sidenf status 
\i) workiTs perh^rming Held labor in }MM-ishabIe agric ultuial 
I ommoditii^s. 

li slu)idd be noted that it tluring \'\ HHM) through \ then* is a shortage 
ofseason.d agri< ultural worker> as drMennined hv the Stu nnarit^s of Labor 
and Agiit idture, aiiiiitional s[)ei ial agricultural workers ( an be admitted or 
adjusted to temporarv rt^sidtMU statu> undej the Kepleiiishmont 
Agricultiiral \Vorkt»r (KAW) Program. 
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Rural Development Policy Kural I)<»vrlo{>ninnt Policy Workshops: Tho KmplovnuMit and Training 
Workshops Administration (LITA) Offico of Stnitogic Planning and Poliry nnvi^lopment 

rntoHMl into an intrra^cncy agruonuMit with tho Dt'partmt?nt of Agriculture 
(Kxlcnsion StM vi(:(0 to support a sorios of rogional group workshops with 
ri^prrsi'ntativrs of ov(^r 30 rural agiMicit^s to hi»lp formulate a consensus 
alK)ut ihv most critical National an(i regional policy issues facing the 
Nation's rural comniunitic^s. The workshops w(?re held in the Fall of 1988 
in Minneapolis, MN; Syracuse, NY, Hirminghani, AL; and Reno, NV. 

The major ohjectives of tlie conf(»n»nces w^hich w^ere organized and 
coordinated hy the Texas ANtM University Agriculture School and the 
Texas Agriculture Hxtension .SiTvice follow: (1) identify the most critical 
rural ihn'elopment policy issues, options and the cons«H]uences of inaction; 
(2) educate rural leaders ahout th<^ various polic y issu(?s, options and the 
(onseijuences of inaction: (3) reduce fragnuuitation hetween competing 
farm organizations and inc nMstMommunicatinn In^ween and within levels 
of government and others working in \hv area of rural development: and (4) 
prov ide a coalition of organizations working tog(!ther with the information 
of the consensus positions wliich can l)e used for devidopiog initiatives for 
solving tht» rural dtnelopment prohltMus, 

l*he cofif"eren< fs wvrv well altendiMi with an estin^ated 150 to 2(H) 
[larticipants at each loc ation. KeprestMitiiti vi\s from Texas A^M will now 
revifnv the rei ord of each ci)nf(!rence and prepare* a final report. The report 
will ii)( hide discussion oi lhi» policy options (ievt^iojXMi and should he 
completed and available in the Spring <jf \ SWJ, 

Job Training h>b Trairung PartncTstiip Act* Title III «)f the job Training Partnership Act 

Partnership Act (ITPA) provides for employment and training services for dislocateti 

workers, Sei tion MVZ of the \TVA auth(jrizes servicers for the self- (»nipioyed, 
including farmers. ZOCFK H:n.30(a)(4)fi) of the ITPA regulaticms as 
anituuled in :^)Ht) identifies tin: sell-cmploved including farmers and 
ran{ hers as eligible indi\'iduals for services undtT Title 111 il they are 
uneniployed, 1*r> implenuMit the lie (niomic f)islocation and Worker 
Acljustnu^nt Assistant e Act (KDWAA). 20 CFK (i.'U was n'vis(!d in lf)H8. 
SfM tion (i;n.3(h) of 20 CFK repiae es the former scu tion f);n .30(a)(4)(i) but 
c ontinues to in( hide farmers and ram hers <is pottmtiallv eligible self- 
emj)loyed {lisloc attHi workers. 

A substantial anuitnU i^f l itle III funds are given to Slatt^s i?a( h year to be 
used at the* dis( retion of tin* ( iovt^nn^r in providing em})lovm(*nt. training 
and otht»r relaleci scrvif es. I'arniers .nul ranchers are im ImJed in the group 
targeted by this program. 
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Title III also provides the Secretary uf Labor with a discretionary allotment; 
the Titln in National Reserve account. Since 1984 including the transition 
period from CETA grants funded from the Secretarj 's Title III discretionary 
allotment specifically to provide services to farmers and ranchers have 
involved all or parts of 22 States and have totalled 517,396,964. 

During Krogram Year 1988 the Department set aside S5 million in |TPA 
Title HI National reserve funds primarily to assist drought-impacted 
migrant and seasonal farm workers. Grant awards were made to 13 different 
Stattis. Funds provided for this special effort r.ould be utilized for any 
activities authorized by JTPA Title IH including extensive supportive 
service?s. 
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Urban Mass 

Transportation 

Administration 



Rural Transit Assistance 
Program 



Special Programs 



Folknvinp is a listiiig of the programs adiuinistenMi by \\w Di?partmtMit of 
Transportation (DOT) that impact Rural Amorii:a. 

Publii' Transportaron programs are administered by the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administrati<in (UMTA). Funds are provided to improve, 
initiate, or oontinue public transportation service in non-urbanized areas. 
Funds may be used for the acquisition, constructicm, and improvement of 
fai:ilities and equipment. Funds may also be used for eligible capital 
expenses, project administration, and operating expimses ntH?ded to 
provide efficient and coordinated public transportation serxice in non- 
urbanized areas. Projects must provide for the maximum feasible 
coordination of public transportation sources assisted under this SiH:tion 
with other transportation services and must provide for the maximum 
feasible participation of private operators. 

This program ojx^rates under a statutory allocation formula to the Slates. 
The Federal share for eligible capital and project administration costs shall 
not exceed 80 percent. The Federal share of the eligible operating deficit or 
user-side subsidy deficit requires a 50/50 match. 

The Rural Transit Assistance Program Section (18(h)) serves the same 
constituents as the Section 18 program and is intended to be a broad and 
flexible program of training, technical assistance, research and other 
support services for non-urbaniziul transit. It provide,s funds to assist in the 
design and implementation of training and technical assistance programs 
and other support services tailored to meet the specific needs of transit 
operators in non-urbanized areas. The program has two components: A 
State program provides an annual allocation to the States (85 percent) to 
develop and implement training and technical assistance program in 
conjunction with their administration of the Sr tion 18 formula assistance 
program: A national program element (15 percent) develops information 
and materials for use by local operators and State- administering agencies. 

The Transportation for the Elderly and iiandiciapped {Stn:tion U\ (b)(2) 
program provides assistance in mwting tht^ transportation needs of elderly 
and handicapped persons where existing services are unavailable, 
insufficient, or inappropriate. This is a capital grant program for the 
purchase of vehicles and related support equipment. 

Formula grants are made to States which then make grants to cities and 
local public agencies. Vehicles acquired under the program may be leased 
It) private operators to provide servic:es. Grants are also made to private 
nonprofit organizations through a consolidated State application on behalf 
of the individual organizations. The Federal maximum share of eligible 
project costs is 80 percent. 
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Thv Kssential Air Servici! to Small (\)ininuniti(\s program is administered 
by the DOT Office of the Assistant Secretary for rolit y and International 
Affairs, Siibsidi(?s are paid to nnnihurse air carriers for finaiicial losses 
incurred in serving designaltul an»as. ] \w program guarantet»s a spe<:ifi(: 
level of essiMitial air service for a ten year period {1989-98) to ease the 
transition from a regulated to a deregulated industry. An t^ligil)le 
community is one which was recei\ ing certificattrd air carrier service on 
thf! date of enactment of the Airlint? Deregulation Act of 1978. 

UndiT the Airport Improvement Program grants are macle by the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) for planning, constructing, improving or 
rt^pairing public use airports or portion thereof consisting of; development 
of airport master plans, development of airport system plans, development 
and carrying out of airport noise compatibility programs, land acquisition, 
site preparation, construtlion. alteration and n^pair of runways, taxiway, 
aprons and roads within airport boundaries, construction and installation 
of lighting utilities, navigational aids and certain off-site work, safety 
equipment required for certification of airport facility, security equipment 
required of the sponsor by the Secretary of Transportatinn by rule or 
regulation for the safety and security ol* persons and property on the 
airport, snow removal equipment, termin development and aviation 
relaltuj weuither ref)orting equipment an<i equipment to measure ruiuvay 
surface friction. (Grants cannot be made for the i:onstruction of hangars, 
parking areas for automobiles, or for buildings not related to the safety of 
persons on tht^ airport. Technical advisory services are also provided. Of 
the total available funds, approximately 23 perc ent is expended for general 
a\'iation operations, small commer<:ial airports, systtun planning and non- 
hub airports in counties and municipalities. Planning. de\'elopment an(i 
noise programs require a 90/10 Ftuleral/Stati' match. Funding for terminals 
is a SO/SO match. 

The National Highway Traffic: Saiely Administration administiTs grants to 
ad(lress problems identified witfiin six national priority program an^s of 
AU:ohol ('t)untermeasures. Policy Traffic Services. C)c( upant Protection. 
Traffic Records, Kmergency Medical Ser\ ic(«s and Safety C-onstruction and 
Operational Improvements. The law provides that at least 40 percent of the 
Federal funds apporti(med to the States will be expended by political 
subdi\'isions of the slate. 

I'unds are apportiontni by formula: 75 percent apportioned ofi total resident 
population; and 23 percent on public roaii mileijge in th<' state. Tht^re is a 
75/25 Federal/State matt:hing recjuirement for program huuis. 

The Motor (Carrier Safety Assistance Program (M( -SAP) makps grants to 
States and are passt»d to local go\H?rnnients for the inspection of 
commercial motor vehicles an<i safety rex iews of motor-carriers. The 
program requin?s a 80/20 Federal/State funding match. 



Federal Highway 
Administration 



The Federal Highway Administration (FHVVA) provides funds to assist 
State highway agencies in the development of an integrated, interconnected 
network of highways by constructing and rehabilitating the 



Rural Technical 
Assistance Program 



Interstate system and building or improving primary, secondary and urban 
systems, roads and streets; to provide aid for their repair following 
disasters: to foster safe highway design; to replace or rehabilitate deficient 
or obsolete bridges; and to provide for other special purposes, e,g. hazard 
elimination and rail crossing programs. Federal funds for rural roads and 
bridges are generally limited to those roads that are on the Federal-aid 
highway system. The designated rural Federal-aid primary system consists 
of about 300,000 miles- The designated rural Federal-aid secondary system 
consists of about 400.000 miles. In 1986, the Federal Highway 
Administration identified about 20,000 primary and 30,000 secondary and 
safety programs are 90/10 Federal/State matching, primary, secondary and 
urban roads 75/25, and bridge funding is 80/20 matching. 

The Rural Technical Assistance Program is administered by the Federal 
Highway Administration to help State and local governments meet growing 
demands on rural roads. The program focuses on rural roads, bridges, and 
public transfer of technology, on-site demonstrations, microcomputer 
software development, training workshops, user manual/guidelines, and 
special studies to aid rural areas. Funding to technology transfer centers is 
matched 50/50 by the States. 



Office of Technology 
Siiaring 



The Office of Technology Sharing, in the Research and Special Programs 
Administration, issues research results and reports from all DOT modal 
administrations and reprints the results of innovative State and local 
research initiatives, which are made available to niral and small 
community governments. A toll-free hot line is available for local and State 
governments to request on-sitr assistance. 
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Independent Federal Agencies 

and Other Governmental Organizations 



Environmental Protection Agency 

Thv, Stn;tor Studies; Tho EnvironmuntHl FrotP<:tion Agency (EPA) convened 
an agency task forco to assess the impacts of forthcoming programs on local 
governments, small businesses and agriculture. The report highlighted 
those communities, industries and farms expected to be most impacted by 
ihv costs of forthcoming environmental regulations. Further analyses are 
being Ci)nducted on measuring the financial capability of local 
governments inc:luding rural communities and developing better analytical 
tools to address the inipacts of environmental regulations on agricultural 
enterprises. 

Wellhead Protection Wellhead Protection: The Safe Drinking Water Act as amended in 1986 

gave States the authority with EPA guidance to develop Wellhead 
Protecticm Area Programs to protect public water supplies. Localities 
within a State may select public w^ater supplies that need protection and 
develop a w^ellhead protection management plan to limit the amount of 
ground-water contamination that may occur in the wellhead area. 

Small Communities (Coordinator: EPA has established "Small Communities 
Coordinators" to ensure the concerns of small communities are given 
appropriate attention and consideration by the Agency. The primary 
function of the new unit is lo fully implement the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act which re{|uires Federal agencies to consider small entities, small 
t)nsinesses. governments and non profit organizations when developing 
regulations. EPA is c:onsidered the model agency within the Federal 
Cknernment in doing this and has had a program for small businesses for 
several years. Tlie new unit provides a similar program for small 
communities which l}ecause of their size and limited resources face 
difficulties in {.omplying with environmental regulations. The new^ 
C;oordinator will help ensure that adequate consideration and consultation 
with small coninumitic?s occurs in the development of EPA regulations. 
Other tasks include coordinating within the Agency so that environmental 
management and technology transfer systems such as innovative financing 
technicjues, special training and peer-to-peor opportunities and other 
appropriate information are available. 

Office of Air and Radiation: EPA's Office of Air and Radiation is concerned 
with the effects of air pollution on rural areas. The effects of air pollution 
ofi agricultural and forest yields are ret:ogni2ed as a significant public 
concern. Current issues, such as acid rain and global warming may have 
special significance for rural areas. EPA continues to work closely with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and farming interests on the impacts of 
EPA's motor fuels regulations on farming-related fuel supplies and on the 
evaluation of alternative motor fuels, especially those that are derived 
directly or indirectly fmm grains. 
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?ublic-Private 
Partnershiplnitiative 



Agricultural Chemicals in 
Ground-Water Strategy 



Data Base 



Public-Private Partnerships: The Environmental ProttH:tion Agency 
administers the Public-Private I'artnerships Initiative designed to 
encourage greater private sector involxement in traditionally public 
environmental ser\'ices. Small rural communities can learn of alternative 
financing techniques and innovative management practices to help meet 
local environmental needs. 

Agricultural Chemicals in Ground-Water Strategy: The Agency has 
proposed an •Agricultural Chemicals in Ground-water Strategy" to protect 
the ground-water resources with sptHufic attention to the prevention of 
contamination of current and potential drinking water supplies. Baf5ehne 
protective efforts will be applied primarily to those waters that are a 
current or potential source of drinking wator or which are vital to fragile 
ecosystems. The Agency will use existing protection goals for pesticides in 
ground-water as a basic peint of reference for both prevention and response 
actions. EPA intends to adopt a new approach of differential management 
of pesticide use based on differences in ground-water use. value and 
vulnerability to the extent feasible. EPA also encourages the development 
of a strong State role in local management of pesticide use to protect the 
ground-water resource. States have the opportunity to develop and 
implement highly tailored prevention measures based on area specific 
differences in ground-water use. value and vulnerability. Users are to be 
provided with better information, training and registrant responsibilities 
will also increase. In addition, the Agency has published a series of Health 
Advisories on specifit; individual {.resticides and ground- water. Increased 
monitoring of pesticides in ground-water is critical to the implementation 
of this propo.sed strategy. 

National Survey of Pesticides in Drinking Water Wells: EPA's Offices of 
Pesticides Program and Ground- water Protection arc conducting a 
"National Survey of Pesticides in Drinking Water Wells" to augment the 
pestii;ides-in-ground-water data base. From a list of some 50,000 
community water systems complied for the purpose approximately 4,000 
wells were selected randomly for this one-time National survey. The States 
are conducting the sampling of these community and domestic systems for 
the EPA. 



Certification and Training Certification and Training {C&T] of Pesticide Applicators: The C&T 

Program provides guidance and certification funds to all EPA programs and 
all State Lead Agencies. Secondly, the program funds training of pesticide 
applicators through USDA's Extension Service: each State Extension 
Service office is provided funds for this purpose USDA/Extension Service 
is responsible for providing the training and retraining for individuals 
seeking certification or nxcrtification. The C^T Program develops- or 
upgrades training materials, supports C:&T workshops and seminars, 
conducts ongoing programs such as joint training reviews with USD A and 
funds special emphasis projects some of which would not be accomplished 
otherwise. C&T also addresses the need for new training materials resulting 
from emerging issues, e.g., pesticides in ground- water. 



Farm Worker Safety 



Mobilization Strategy 



Small Community 
Wasteivater Treatment 
Outreach Program 
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Assistance Program 
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I'\inn WcnktM* Saft^ty: Still annthrr wattH' program tocuses on pi\sti{:iiit?s 
safi^ty. riu» AgtMUA pros idos iHlucatituial inattTials prupartul fnv {arm 
vv()rk<?rs. Thesr matt?riais include pDstors, handbooks, vidms ami slido 
shows for farm workers and m?ii-( tTtilitui appiii ators. To d(><:roase further 
thr {H:('U})ationai ('xposurt* of workers to aj^ricultural pesticides KPA is 
proposing extensivt? additions and rovisions to ourrcMit retjuirements that 
protect workt?rs from ach iTst? pesticidt? oxposuro. The changes would deal 
with personal protective equipment, re-entry intervals, training and 
availability of medit:al treatment. They shoidd serve to reduce substantially 
the pnniuctivt* tinu? lost due to illness or injury from pesti<:ide exposure. 

i)rjnking Water Mobilisation Strategy: KPA hopes to increase awareness 
and knowledge of the drinking watrs program through a five-year project 
called the Mobilization Strategy. EPA will work with as many agencies and 
organizations as possihli* to pro\ ide tiuJinical assistance, education and 
training to ow ners and operators of small community water systems, Tliis 
effi)rt will have a p«)sitivf» impact on the rural communiti(^s by providing a 
bt'tter quality drinking water. Ufi<ler tins plan the Agency is also 
investigating innovative financial support to fund (instruction and 
improvenuMits of sniall water system. 

Small ('ommunity Wastewater TreatmiMit Outreach Program: The Small 
(^nnmunify Wastewater Treatment ()utrtMc;h Program w^rks through EPA 
Regional Wastewater Management Information and on site assistance to 
snuill conununities and rural areas. Two key components are the treatment 
plant operation and maintenance training and assistance program and the 
Small Flows (Clearinghouse wiiich {U'ovides information and training on 
small comnninity w astew*itt»r ttH hnologies. 

KPA su})ports the National Kural and Small Water System Training and 
Teclmical /\ssistant:e I'rogram whit;h pnnidos grc'ss-roots training an(i 
tet:hnic:al assistance tc^ i\mv\ the ntMuls of small (Jrinking water svstems 
inchuling: optMation, managemcMit, financt^s ami complianc:c\ 

National Advisory Clouncil for l^nvironniental Techniiiogy Transfer: KPA 
has rtM'tn)tl\ created a National Advisory ('.(UJUi il for Environmental 
'I'echnology Transfer. This :?7-menii)(^r f anmcil includes n^presentation 
from all hovels of government, business, industry, academiaand 
environmt^iital groups. KnvironmcMital communitif\s will be a key focus of 
this Clouncil and its wfirking committi^es. 

As part of the Agtuu:y's overall rural development activities. KPA maintains 
a t:lose working relationship with \hv States and with a large number of 
related associiitions and organi/,ations. KV.\ is providing assistance to 
States and k.\v organizations to help deliver technical and financial 
management information and compliance assistance to rural entities. 
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Small Business Administration 



In February of last year the Small Business A(lnunistra1i()?i (SHA) 
anuDunced the Agency's rural de\H!l(ipinent initiative: "Assisting 
Committed Cnmmunities with Kff<T.tive Solutions for Suc:i:oss" (ACXIL'SS 
"HH). 

ACCESS '88 A major achievement of ACX'ESS BH was \hv publication of Working 

roguther: A (iuide to State and Federal Resourc:(!S for Rural Fconomic: 
Development, a guide outlining P'edt^ral rural development programs on a 
State-by-State basis. The guide also lists various State programs that assist 
rural areas. Over 700 programs an^ listed with sp«H:ifi(: c:nntar t ULimt's iind 
other pertinent information. 

During FY H)8B ni?arly S865 million in guaranteed business loans were 
approved for rural small businesses. This represents 25.3 pi:r<:(Mit of the 
SBA s business loans for the year. That figure is particularly significant and 
indicative of the SBA s commitment to Rural America hncause only 20.6 
perc ent of the Nation's small firrns an? located in non-metropolitan areas. 

Certified Development Seven of the eight new (Certified Development C'ompanins {('DCs) approved 

Companies last year will serve rural areas. 54.5 million loan dollars from the Agency's 

4B5 (-DC-S went to rural firms during the yi^ar in question. 

Loans equate to jobs in rural areas. In Maine, seven loans ht^lped cnnite or 
save 149 jobs and in Springfield. Missouri. 1.1 14 jobs were created or saved 
from 110 loans made. 

The increased lending activity in rural areas is the result of an effort to 
teach rural bankers how to make SBA loans. In Rhode Island 00 loan 
officers from rural banks attended workshops on SBA eligibility standaids. 
loan packaging, .servicing and liquidation, the secondary markc^t and SBA*s 
business development programs. 

During five fi<?ld hearings and 10 n^gional round-table nuM^tings held last 
year, rural residents told SBA officials of the lack of information available 
on government programs. Over 1,500 business and community leaders 
presented their views on rural m:onumic development at the hearings ludd 
in Iowa, Pennsylvania, New Mexico. California and Alabama. These 
meetings identified eight areas needi^'", additional emphasis emerged: 
access to information; training; finai ng; markets; technoh)gy; 
infrastructure; wo^^kfonre; and leadership. 

Special Projects Over the last ynar tlm SBA has infunned thousands of rural cmtrepreneurs 

about SBA*s programs and those of other Federal and State agencies by 
directing every District office to sponsor a rural economic development 
symposium. Some districts held State-wide conferences; others held 
regional meetings or local workshops across the respiu:tive Static 
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In Arkansas SUA held a Rural Economic DevtUopiiHuit conttwnct? in Littlfi 
Rock with cooperation from ovi^r a dozen State, local and private sector 
sponsors partic:ipating. Different workshops were offered during the day- 
long event and individual counseling w^as provided by loan officers, 
prt)curennMit specialists and rt?pn?sentatives from SCORE (Sen-ice Corps of 
Hefinul Executives). 

Target Community Another method of providing information and assistance to rural 

Program comnumities w as the Target Community program. Each SBA district office 

worked with State officials and local leaders in a least ont^ community on a 
special outreach program. In Idaho SBA worked with the State Department 
of Commercials "Gem Communities'' program and in Illinois with the 
Department of Commerce and Community Affairs. 

To participate, a <:ommunity must request assistance from SBA and or the 
State. SBA then works with the State and Federal agencies to design special 
programs to meet the community's particular needs. One of the first target 
communities was in Sibley County, Minnesota. A cooperative pilot 
program was developed w ith the assistance of six Federal agencies, throe 
State agencies, county and city officials, a regional Action 
Council and private sector. The County Commissioners hired a Rural 
Development Coordinator and are now developing an in<iu5trial park. 

SBA managtmient assistance and trounseling programs ofTer increased 
access to training and counseling to rural business owners. Examples of the 
program include: Small Business institutes (SBI) that help rural areas 
diversify their n\spective economic base, In Ohio SBI students from the 
University of Cincinnati are conducting a feasibility study for an 
agribusiness incubator. In a South Carolina study local leaders have already 
selec:ted a site ^or an incubator. In Strawberry Point, Iowa, 
the SBI and SCOkI: teamed up to help retail businesses increase their 
tourist trade. 

In Boise, Idaho, the Service Corps of Retired Extrcutives (SCORE) holds 
seminars on how to create "hometown" jobs in rural *'Gem State" 
communities with materials from the National Association of Towns and 
Townships. 

Cooperative Efforts SBA's Nashville, Tennessee, District office will begin an outreach ef.ort to 

small communities in cooperation with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
using a "Mobile Small Business Assistant Center." 

The SBA Rural Economic Development Initiative is not comprised of new 
programs, rather it is an effort to target and direct existing programs and 
resources to rural areas. Each district selected a target community or area 
for intensive assistance. Some chose entire counties, others are working 
with Rural Enterprise Teams from the USDA and are concentrating on 
communities selected by the Teams. Nearly every district vorking with 
mort? than one area. 

Co 




Management and 
Coun^Iing Programs 



Other SUA-sponsoml programs inclucit^ Sin. ill Busiiu^ss DovolopnuMit 
('tMitiT workshops on spocializod subjcn ts such as "n'tailing in rural 
f.timnuinitii^s" or "homo basted busiiu'sses. " Sprcializod (:onft'Tom:os 
int:lude information on promoting tourism or managing hiisii>t\ssos in tho 
hospitality industry. 

i.ocal offu'iais arr finding that modt^rn {lomnuniication ttchniquos aro often 
th(» key to reaching small busitu'sses in rtMiiote arras. SHA offic:rs magnify 
their influent t' anti accf unplishnuMits h\- using video tapt»s and 
teleconferencing. 

A program to encourage greater cooperation between Federal and State 
agencies is suci.iH'ding at every U»\ el. Tht^ SBA signed a Mtmiorandum of 
Understanding (MOUj with the FarnuTS Home Administration pledging 
cooperatiim between the two agencies' loan programs District offices 
imph?mtmting th(^ MOU providet} staff orientation and cross training about 
various programs. Some District offices have initiated agreements ht^tvveen 
other Federal and Stale agencit?s that effect rural economic development. 

Alliance '89 SBA s initiative is making a differtnu t? in rural America* The Agency is 

exploring ways to i:ontinuc^ the momentum. The propostul fticns of 
".Alliance Hy*\ SBA's future strati»gy will include: increasing access to 
capital, management training and counseling programs and a continued 
effort to provide a wide range of inxmomic devehij^ment infonnation. The 
program wundd emphasize Uk al pilot iuid diMiuHKstration proj(n:ts 
conducted in target communitit^s. The major focus of the SBA's rural 
development program is to foster greater c.oopt!ration between Federal. 
State, local and private sector groups and in doing so will create a stronger 
"Alliance * for Rural Economic DevelopmtMit! 
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Veterans Administration 



VA Health Care in Rural Areas: The Veterans Administration's (VA) 
coirtprehensive network of health care facilities re j resents a broad 
spectrum of medical care, from large tertiary care centers to small primary 
care clinics, that are situated in diverse geographic locations across the 
United States. 

This network serves a veteran population of more than 27 million and 
includes 172 medical centers with a substantial number located in remote 
rural areas. A wide range of ambulatory care servicts is provided through 
VA medical center clinics and outreach programs. T.ie smaller community- 
based clinics and outreach programs are especially designed to improve 
access to health care for veterans who live in areas of considerable distance 
from VA facilities where manpower resources are scarce. 

Other programs used by the VA to reach veterans in rural areas include 
providing heahh care under VA auspices in non-VA hospitals, nursing 
homes and State veterans homes and use of sharing arrangements with 
other Federal facilities. A fee-basis program makes it possible for eligible 
veterans who do not have access to VA outpatient care or comparable 
services at another Federal facility to receive needed services from 
physicians in the local community. 

This VA network of health care facilities with authorized community 
health care is well integrated into the fabric of rural America. !t should be 
noted that ensuring that comprehensive health care services are available to 
veterans regardless of residential setting is a concern that has been 
addressed by the VA as well as Congress for the past few years. 

Pilot Projects Pilot Demonstrations: As a result of Public Law 99-500 two VA pilot 

demonstration projects have been implementi^d this past year to identity 
alternatives to special access problems of remote rural areas. The two 
demonstrations are located in the four corners area of kiorthv\ *^stern New 
Mexico and the far counties of northern California. One is a j •int endeavor 
with a local community clinic in Farmington, New Mexico. The other, a 
community-based clinic for primary and follow-up care in R< dding* 
California is VA-sponsored. The clinics are being evaluated i.i terms of 
improving access to health care, the quality and cost of .»^^^rvir >s and 
satisfaction of veterans. 

Albuquerque VA Medical Center has plans to establish six cl-nics using 
the mobile team concept. The primary serv ice area of the Albuquerque 
VA Medical Center has a widely dispersed population with h nited 
public transportation, high levels of poverty and diverse ethn ic groups. 
An innovative system of small community based clinics with a mobile 
''circuit'* team visiting the clinics periodically is under development to 
address the health care needs of veterans in the remote areas of 
New Mexico. 
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Vhv iiKist rviviW Irgislativi' iiiilidtivp, thr Vi»trnins* Hi^iiffils and Services 
Ai \ oi wmn, (lirtM ts tlie VA \u r<un})lrit» a two ytMr pilot prugrani to 
rvaliiiite us«» oj UHibile clifiit s ifi four KfiJgraphiciil im*i\s of tho Hinted 
Stat(\s. As rr(juin»d by legislation. ( ;(ifi}4nvss niiist specifically appropriate 
hinds to support this pilot pro>;rani: hovvevi'r. funds have not yet been 
.ippropriated. 

Increased VA Community OutpaticMit Ac tiv ilies: A Survey of VA outpatient 
ac tivities i iuulucti'd in luly H)HH imlicates that over 200 tuitpatient 
activities were held away from VA Mi'dical Centers during FY 1987. Many 
of these ac;ti\ ities were in the form of small clinics anti outreach programs 
to pri)vide st!rvices to veterans in rural areas. Various tyjies of outreach 
{)ro^ranis were identified with the predcuninant one being mobile teams 
foilowi'd by outposts witli a minimal staff for follow-up <:an' and referral. A 
significant in( r(»as(» in outpatient .u tivities held in areas away from VA 
Medical Centers was fomid to be evident })artii;ularly in the past thrtMJ 
years. 

Conclusions: In light of the multiple initiatives Congress and VA facilities 
have sponsored in the past few yviws, the impat t tm rural areas a( ross the 
I Inited Slates c an be described as siiij.stantial, Rural health care is a major 
( oncern for the VA. 'FhiMpuvstions of resource p(jlic:y and cost-etteciiveness 
and tht* quality (d health care for veterans who live in an?a> of limited 
resources anil geographical i!iac( (vssibilitv will l)y necessity continui? to be 
e\'aluate<l. 



Community Outpatient 
Activitips 



Department of Vnterans Benefits: I he Department <if Vet<»rans Benefits does 
\U)\ have anv specific bemdit [irogram targeted directly to the development 
of Rural America. The bi^nefits which this Department adminislers are 
a\ ailable to idl eligible veterans, Jijeir dependents and survivors no mattt?r 
wherf thev may residi*. 

\'A\s disability compensatiiui aixl petKsion programs result in many 
(h»serving veterans, wfio n^side in rma! areas of Americic rec eiving the 
monetarv .issistafu i» thev nghtls dt*ser\ i' in r(M:<»gnitif)n of their ndiifary 
servic I' and sa( rifi( es for their countrv. 

Millions (d veterans have tak(Mi ad\ antcjge r»i lhe(;i Hill to tlie benefit of 
Rural America. Many vet(»rans sfill areenr(dleif in educational programs 
an<i I (jntinue to n»( tMve VA edu( atjonal assistances. 

guaranty Program |.(,r vi»ars Veterans have bought and built hf>mes financed thrimgh the VA 

LoaJi (uiaranty Program. I'hey have equal eligibility regitrciless of whether 
t}H»y reside in an urban or rural en\ ironment. This bemdit has allowed 
milliorjs td vett»rans to opt for a rur.d setting U) raist* their families in homes 
finaJiced iHul<*rlhis firogram. 
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Toll-free Information All vt^tt^raiis occasionHliy hav(^ iummI toccnitac :t our Jacilitit's stM'king 

and Assistance Numl^r infonnalion ui assislaru.t^ com nrning one or inori> of our btUH'tit prijgranis. 

In ordt?r to hi' of assistanct* the VA has i»stabli.shtMl a natioii-\vi<l*» s\ stoni of 
toll-frtM! tolephoiK? servicT. This {)rograrn was cipvcioprd h<»{ ausi' many 
v<»tt'ran htuu^fu:iarirs resitit? in an»as cnitsido thi^ local (lialing arua of VA 
Regional ()ffit:ns. lU?<:aus«* of thi.*; stTvic^' millions of vt'trrans from Rural 
Anifric:a can (easily in(jiiin» at)out any VA htMU'iit program wifiuuit ha\ ing 
to pav for tht' cost ot a long distance < all. 
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Appalachian Regional Commission 



ARC Joint Re!M>lution 



Improved Targeting 



Private Sector 
Involvement 



Human Resources 
Development 



Flexibility 



Kinv niillion prtiplr livo in rural Appahu iiian ( (jniiminitirs. Tht^ tuturt* cit 
tlu\st' tuiniinuiiitios and \hc (juality of iift» Un /ural ptMipIr <]t»ptMul upon 
how wrll tht\\ adjust to \hv challtMigt'S ot a j;lol).il econuiny and thi» 
opportunitii's jirt»srntod for rural dt'vclopnuMit. 

During I'V U)8H ihv Appalachian Rt'gii>nal (lonuuission (ARC!) raretuUy 
nionitorrd runii artMs of the Nation as \\v\l as the Ki'gion. Rural 
dtn't'h)p!ni»nt issues wvw given top priority hy the ARC, A pnulut t of 
oonnnitUHMit is the joint Resohition adopted hy the Federal (^o-chairs and 
1 1 Appahu:hian (Tcjvernors. The Ri^sohition asserted the niunl tor a National 
ruial development policy that incorporates the following principles: 

A coordinated I ederal/State tMUph.isis hy high officials with regard to rural 
de\'elopn)ent is esst?ntial. This will require gubernatorial participation from 
the States in all areas of dt^sign and implementation. The resolution 
a(lvoi:ates a Special Assistant to the Fresidt?nt to coordinate Federal 
programs and polic ies for rural Afnerica ami link hederal efforts to Slate 
.ind private sector .ictivities. 

Thi^ States should be expinled to continue their leadership in dtn ising new 
initiativi*s for rural areas. 

Priority should he given to improved targeting of Ft*di*rai resources; to 
eiifninating administrative and rtrgulatory barriers to the t^ffective 
utili/,ation of those resources; and to the use of those resources as 
in<:entives for programs of lf)cal st*rvit:e consol!<jation, education and 
training, technology Iransft'r and entrepreneurial development. 

All ai:tivities should be designeii to foster more cooperation in encouraging 
private sector development in rural ari»as. Satisfying the neiuis of business 
for access to new technologies, adequate capital and technical assistanct* 
are important public concerns. 

Strengthening the human nvsources of rural areas is key to developmtmt. 
F'urther improvements in <*ducation programs at all levels, dropout 
prevention, achilt literacy and workt»r training programs should receive 
high priority. 

Rural areas are <;conomically. chnnographic ally and geographically diverse. 
Programs f{>r development must be flt»xible and sensitive to various and 
different community. StattJand regional circumstanties. 

Rural development block grants or s(»t-asidt»s. among other alternatives, are 
examples of initiatives that can hv structured to satisfy tlu; foregoing 
principles. 
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The C:ommission adopted two changes in program policy designed to 
enhance rural development efforts in the Region. The first program change 
was in response to a legislative amendment that allows the Commission to 
provide assistance to private for-profit organizations. The Commission had 
previously been restricted to assisting private energy-related profects. The 
second policy change involved reaffirmation of the role of technology 
transfer in t?conomic development and the earmarking of funds to carry out 
technology transfer programs. 

Grants were subsequently approved for the Appalachian States and the 
Southern Technology Council. A conference was held on technology 
transfer, entitled "Taking Technology Home to Appalachia." 

Attending the conference were more that 200 State and local economic 
development and technology program officials, State legislators, trade 
association and other business leaders, community college officials and 
others concerned with technology transfer. 

In FY 1988 the Commission funded projects totalling $106.7 million. $56.3 
million was obligated for development of highways and $5.3 million for 
lot:al access roads. By the end of the fiscal year two-thirds of the 
Cxjmmission's 3.025-mile highway system had been completed and 145.6 
miles were under construction. In the non-highway area $45.1 million was 
used to assist 425 development projects. A summary of project activities by 
category follows: Community Improvement and Enterprise Development: 
In 1988 ARC'S Community and Enterprise Development Programs and 
housing program continued to address the problems and opportunities of a 
regional primarily rural economy. The S36 million funding level maintains 
economic progress through the creation or retention of private sector 
employment and serves to help make the regional economy more 
competitive in the world marketplace. 

ARC funded traditional infrastructure improvements for water, sewer, 
waste-water treatment, access roads and industrial park improvements: 
community or downtown revitalization: housing assistance in areas of 
critical housing need: local government consolidation demonstrations; and 
placed a new emphasis on business assi.stance. 

Highlights of the 1988 program are: 

Enterprise development activities focused on furthering business 
development in several ways: capitalizing six revolving loan funds to 
provide gap financing: assisting in the development of business incubators; 
and the funding technical assistance activities including business finance, 
procurement, export development, and marketing. Much of the technical * 
assistance will be provided by the local development districts. 
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Three States r^iapitalized their Appalachian housing funds* adding $1.35 
million toward the goal of stimulating the construction or rehabilitation of 
housing for low and moderate incxime families in areas where there is 
inad^uate affordable dm»nt housing. 

Here are some typical projects that were funded under the area 
development program: 

Missl^ppi Kemper Coimty (Mississippi) Small Business Inculmtor. A $250,00 ARC 

grant will assist in construction and development of an incubator in 
DeKalb. The structure will house a minimum of four small businesses 
employing 3-15 persons each. Tenants will occupy space for short periods 
of time« generally three years or less, at lower than commercial rental costs, 
until they become established and move out to other facilities* The 
incutmtor will also provide office space for a facility director and a 
common conference room. 



Alabama 



Kentucky 



New York 



Town of Snead, Blount County, Alabama, Sewer Project. A grant of 
$200,000 will assist the Town of Snead install a municipal sanitary sewer 
system in a heavily agricultural, but growing, rural community. The system 
will enhance the economic base, improve and protect the quality of water 
services and eliminate potential health threats caused by failed septic 
systems. It will also lead to the retention of 110 }obs and the creation of 40 
new jobs at the Lil^rty Trouser plant as early as 1989. 

Recapitalization of Kentucky's Appalachian Housing Program. The 
prc^ram has used previous ARC grants to assist over 5,900 housing units, 
leveraging more than $93.5 million in private or other public permanent 
financing. The recapitalization of $750,0(M) will assist about 10 projects 
with an estimated 350 additional units of housing. 

Wellsville, New York, Water Treatment Facility. A $150,000 grant will help 
this community construct a new water treatment plant. The safety of the 
present water supply is threatened by a hazardous waste site that has been 
exposed by river erosion at an abandoned oil refinery upstream of the 
present raw water intake, threatening reliability of water for residential, 
commercial, and industrial use. 



Local Development Support for Local Development Districts: The Commission is committed to 

Districts supporting and strengthening lcH:al development districts. The entities are 

increasingly called upon to assist in reducing the cost of providing local 
services, particularly in the more rural counties. They are concentrating on 
promoting a public/private partnership at the local level as a basis for 
developing the Region's economy. 

Regtenal Procurement ARC assisted the Northwest Pennsylvania Regional Planning and 
Ctebneacfa Program Development Con^mission in istablishing an eight-county regional 

prociu^ment outreach prc^ram. Fully operational in FY 1988 and now 
supported with funds horn the Departments of Defense and State, the 
prc^ram has over 200 clients. 



By the end of 1988 the program handled S96 million in government 
contracts. The program provides technical assistance from "how to do 
business with the govemmenl", bidder's assistance to instruct businesses 
on "how to fill out government invoices." 

Four South Carolina communities have a program to consolidate basic 
government services through computerization. During the first year of 
operation the South Carolina Council of Governments assisted in the 
automation of basic functions and trained representatives of municipal 
governments in the use of computers through an intensive technical 
a distance program. 

The wide variety of products manufactured in the Appalachian Region was 
showcased at an exposition co- sponsored by ARC and the Development 
District Association of Appalachia in Washington. Thirty-seven of the 
districts displayed "homegrown" products from 234 Appalachian 
manufacturers. The products displayed included such diverse items as 
shoes, pasta, outboard motors, machine tools and fine wines. The purpose 
of the exposition was to demonstrate the capacity of the largely rural 
Appalachian Region to compete with other regions and Nations in quality 
and variety of products. 

Health: In the past two years ARC has had limited involvement in 
supporting operational health-related activities in the Region. However, a 
number of Region-wide studies have been conducted to insure that gains 
made during the Commission's 20-year health program are protected. 

A Commission-sponsored study looked at the impact changes in the 
Medicare Prospective Payment Reimbursement System (PPS) were having 
on rural hospitals. The results of the study raise doubts about whether the 
intended economies of the program are actually occurring. This could be 
because Medicare policies are not very effective in reducing inpatient 
hospital utilization. Several specific inadequacies which differentially 
affect urban and rural hospitals were detected in the Medicare 
reimbursement methodology. The most rural sole provider hospitals in 
Appalachia have been relatively under-compensated by the Medicare 
system. However rural hospitals in Appalachia and in the rest of the 
country were not found to have experienced increased financial instability. 
This study was designed in part in consultation with Medicare officials 
with Congressional input. The results are being shared with States and 
other appropriate interested organizations. The study also provided insight 
into the problems experienced by rural hospitals as the Commission 
considers ways to improve access to health care in the Region. 



The Commission has begun a major research initiative focusing on 
continuing care for the elderly. Communities are experiencing migraticii of 
former residents who left the area years before and now are returning. 
Because these individuals will most likely place unique demands on local 
institutions and resources, the study will help provide relevant information 
that can be considered when communities prepare rural development 
strategies. 

Because changes in demographics, reimbursement system, medical 
technology. Federal manpower programs and medical malpractice 
insurance are affecting the cost and organization of health care, the 
Commission believes future health initiatives should seek to develop 
**Rural Health Partnerships" and confront the problems of infant mortality 
and health professional recruitment and retention. 

Educatir lalning Education and Training: Of the 397 counties in the Region, 303 are small. 

Activities rural, non-metropolitan counties. Included in these rural counties are: 

approximately 2 million students: over 4,000 schools: and nearly 650 
school districts. Many of the counties art? sparsely populated with an entire 
school district serving 2,500 students and the average school serving 400 
students. 

Rural communities have been hampered in their development efforts by 
high dropout rates, low educational attainment of adults, low rates of 
matriculation for higher degrees, a lack of leadership development training 
and the inability of vocational and technical schools to keep pace with the 
skills required by the changing workplace. Given these barriers to 
development, ARC invested $6 mi!»ion in 1988 to address those issues. 



Following are some current activities: 



ARC'S dropout prevention initiative initiated in FY 1985 now includes 
nearly 150 programs. During FY 1988, 31 new dropout prevention 
programs were funded and 41 were able to continue in 12 States. ARC 
Funds were invested in workplace literacy and/or adult literacy programs 
in Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 



Writing to Read 55 Writing to Read (WTR) projects were funded in West Virginia. Virginia 

Pro^cts and Kentucky school districts. Hardware and training were provided by 

IBM. This early intervention prop- m will prevent costly future remedial 

education. 



West Virginia The Preston County, West Virginia Academic Center was entablished to 

Academic Center provide high-quality academic and advanced placement courses to rural 

high school students. Operational in 1988 the center offers advanced 
courses in math, science and foreign languages not available in their home 
schools to students of the county's five high schools. 
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Technology Program Grants designed to help local work keep pace with technology were 

awarded to Itawamba Community College for an automated furniture 
manufacturing technology program and Northeast Mississippi Community 
College for a quality control technology program. These Mississippi 
programs serve not only college students but also the companies in the 
area. 

Education Initiatives: 

Technical and Manpower Training: The Commission will continue to 
address the need to upgrade the vocational system and technical colleges to 
train entry-level employees, the unemployed and underemployed. 
Assistance for programs to increase attendance in colleges and professional 
schools will be provided. As part of this effort assistance will be provided 
to community and four-year colleges to develop programs to improve the 
productivity and competitiveness of small and medium manufacturing 
firms. 

Basic Education Basic Education: This partnership effort with the private sector will 

establish le^nrning sites in isolated rural school districts to improve science 
and mathematic instruction; provide assistance in restructuring schools so 
that students not only stay in school, but receive quality education; and 
continue school dropout prevention and adult literacy programs. 

Commission Research and Technical Assistance: The Commission's 
Research and Technical Assistance Program primarily provides direction 
for future rural development. Projects completed in FY 1988 included: 
ARC commissioned SRI International to study the economic dynamics of 
Appalachia and assess the Region s strengths and weaknesses. SRI 
confirmed Commission rural development policy direction and 
recommended a "new economic infrastructure" based on technology 
innovation, human resources and capital investment. The report advocates 
a shift away from traditional economic development activities focused on 
luring industries, saying rural development should build on the existing 
industrial base by modernizing and developing new processes and 
products. 

Rural Schools Report The Commission released a report assessing the impact of school reform on 

rural schools. The study indicates that the unique characteristics of rural 
school districts are influenced by the economic outlook of the community. 
The report cites the need for training and leadership development among 
teachers, administrators and other school officials. Other findings included: 
a shortage of mathematics and science teachers, costs in rural areas being 
driven up by low enrollment and transportation costs and rural schools 
continuing to be organized as they have been for at least 100 years. 



Technical and Manpower 
Training 



Research and Technical 
Assistance Program 



Joint Activities In conjunction with the Tennesson Valley Authority ARC] spcnisored a 

conference on the use of wetlands as waste-water treatment for solving a 
broad array of water pollution problems. Given the scarcity of n\sources at 
the Federal, State and local levels, less costly methcMls for waste-water 
treatment are essential if many small rural communities are to survive 
economically. 

The University of North Carolina and ARC held a conference on the social 
and economic impact of retiree migration. With the retiree population 
growing it is important for communities to understand the issues affecting 
retirees, who frequently seleci smaller, mote rural communities with less 
congestion and lower taxes for retirement. ARC, the Economic 
Development Administration and the National Council for Urban and 
Economic Development co-sponsored a conference on Alternative 
Approaches to Financing Business Development. The objective was to 
provide local businesses ideas on how to meet their financial needs 
without Federal support. These topics are particularly critical for the 
Region's small rural communities which lack the tax base of urbanized 
areas. 



Current Research: 



Increases in Retiree 
Population 



Manufacturing 



Displaced Workers 



Small Business 
Development 



The number of retirees maintaining and establishing residences in the 
Region is expected to increase. To mm^t the demand for services rural 
communities must prepare to handle this population increase. Particular 
importance in this study is given to continuing care retirement centers. 
Three case studies of potential continuing care retirement center 
development in differei,! types of Appalachian communities will be 
included in the study. 

A survey is being made of manufacturing plants which have recently 
located in the Region is underway to determine the factors influencing 
these plants in choosing an Appalachian location. 

High unemployment continues to plague many Appalachian communities 
especially in some of the smaller rural communities where a single 
manufacturing plant was traditionally the community's largest and 
sometimes only employer. Many of these plants have closed, leaving 
workers unemployed for long periods of time. The Commission is studying 
how to help workers who have experienced with substantial and persistent 
unemployment achieve stable, productive employment. 

The Pennsylvania State University Division of Research is examining the 
performance of 45 incubators and subdivided multi-tenant buildings as 
vehicles for small business development. Data from a previous ARC 
research project on characteristics of new firms in Pennsylvania are being 
incorporated in the research. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 



Many of the interstate (Commerce ('ommission s (ICC) regulatory 
responsibilities involving rail motor carrier and bus transportation impact 
on rural communities and their development. Overall the ICC believes the 
various transportation actions undertaken by the Commission to promote 
an efficient, competitive and broad reaching transportation network have 
had a positive impact on Rural America. 

Staggers Rail Act Since the Staggers Rail Act of 1980 (Staggers) the Commission's overall rail 

policy has been directed toward revitalizing the rail industry which is an 
important source of transportation to rural areas. Through the exemption 
process permitted under Staggers, the Commission has continued to 
facilitate the acquisition of unprofitable or marginal rail lines that might 
otherwise be abandoned. The acquisition of these rail linei: by short lines 
has helped pre:- .'fve needed rail service in many rural areas. 

Close to 200 new short-lines have been established since passage of 
Staggers, almost all involving the sale by larger railroads of marginal or 
unprofitable light-density line segments generally serving rural areas. A 
joint ICC/USDOT survey of shippers scived by these short-lines is nearing 
completion. Survey forms have all been returned and analyses are 
underway. Preliminary results show that the vast majority of shippers now 
enjoy rate and service levels at least as good as before establishment of their 
short-lines with many shi'n' ^rs offered rate and service improvements. The 
Commission has also i a brochure to assist rural shippers and 
communities evaluate ial short line operations. The brochure has 

been sent to thousands . •ested parlies in Rural America. 

Rail Contract Rates R^^il contract rates is another area in which the Commission has helped to 

facilitate the continuation of economical transportation to rural areas. 
Specifically, the Commission has designed rules to promote more efficient 
rail transportation through the use of rail contract rates which were 
permitted by Staggers, Over the past eight years there has been significant 
use of contract rates for grain movements by rural shippers. The 
Commission's February 1987 study of grain contracts found that on balance 
grain farmers have realized increased prices for their products because of 
rail contracts. The Commission will continue to monitor contract rate 
activity and to assess whether any chanpes in our contract rules are 
necessary to promote the efficient use of contract rates. The Commission 
maintains a Contract Advisory Service to assist rural shippers and short- 
line railroads understand the contract rate process, 

A major concern of rural communities is railroad car supply* particularly 
for grain shipments. The Commission monitors car supply problems and 
when necessary facilitates distribution of cars to shippers* The Commission 
encourages railroad initiatives that improve car ntilization, thr'^by 
increasing car supply to shippers. 
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The Commission continues to provide States with essential rail waybill 
data for all traffic: w^hich originates, terminates or passes through the State. 
This waybill information is used by States to assess and identify rural 
transportation activity and needs and to assist in transportation planning. 
The Commission makes Nation- wide waybill data available to USDA for 
purposes of assessing agricultural movements throughout the United 
States. The Commission will continue to provide needed w^aybill data to 
USDA and other entities such as USDOT, States and other regional 
transportation planning agencies. 

The Commission has been working to establish methods to determine rate 
reasonableness for non-coal movements of market dominant traffic which 
would impact small shippers in rural areas. These methods would be 
particularly relevant to our rail rate regulatory responsibilities in rural 
areas for commodities such as grain. For example, based on these 
guidelines the Commission recently awarded reparations to a small scrap 
metal shipper in rural Texas and also prescribed lov^er rates (jn future 
shipments. 

The Motor Carrier Act of 1980 (MCA) relaxed entry requirements for motor 
carriers in order to foster a more competitive, efficient and expansive motor 
carrier system. In implementing the new regulatory standards under the 
MCA the Commission issued new operating authorities to tens of 
thousands of truckers and also removed servict* restrictions on existing 
operating authorities. As a result numerous motor carriers expanded their 
operating authority with thousands of carriers now holding 48-State 
general commodities authority. This has enabled the trucking industry to 
more effectively ser\^e rural areas and provide many rural shippers with 
formerly unavailable single carrier service for the movement of their 
freight. The MCA also rt^quired the Commission to undertake a thorough 
investigation of trucking service to and from small communities and report 
the findings to Congress. This report which is referred to as the 
Commission's Small Community Service Studv was completed in 1982 
ThoC Commission concluded that while regulatory reft tm had caused no 
dramatic changes in small community truck rate or service levels, those 
that did occur were generally favorable. 

The Commission has regulatory responsibilities with respect to intercity 
bus ser\Mce which many times proves to be the primary public means of 
passenger transportation in rural areas. The bus industry has been in a state 
of decline for over twenty years. This is primarily due to the advent of the 
private automobile. Service to rural areas has deteriorated over this period. 
Last June the Commission approved without conditions the merger of 
Greyhound and Trailways in hopes of helping address this problem. The 
Commission stated that passenger needs would be met by approval of the 
merger through the preservation of service that might otherwise have been 
in jeopardy of discontinuance. 



Cooperative Activities The Commission's Office of Transportation Analysis (OTA) will continue 

to monitor ongoing developments in the intercity bus industry and wrill 
periodically issue status reports. OTA's staff has actively participated in a 
series of USDA-sponsored symposiums on rural intercity passenger 
transportation and has developed useful and informal contacts with USDA 
personnel with respect to rural passenger transportation issues. 
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TennessTO Valley Authority 



The Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) has had a long and active 
involvement in rural development. TVA will continue to emphasize that 
rural development is one of the organization's most important functions 
being both a National demonstration and a regional development agency. 

TVA has identified **seven critical needs" which the Agency believes to be 
the basic causes of the growing economic gap between southern 
metropolitan areas and many of our rural communities. The "critical 
needs'' center on: strengthening rural economic leadei^hip; the 
maintenance of a competitive manufacturing sector; the expansion of the 
service sector* strengthening and augmenting rural infrastructure; 
expansion of the natural resource based employment; the upgrading of 
literacy and job skills; and the leveraging capital investment. 

The rural development activities of TVA center around and focus on these 
needs. The prime objective of TVA's rural development program is to help 
improve the economic well-being of our rural i:itizens and help make their 
communities more desirable places to live. 
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USDA Rural Development Strategy 

OviM'shadmving \hv. many individual Agoncv initiatives and ac:tivitit?s 
referred to in othtT sections of this report will hv. the establishment of a 
Department-wide "Revitalization Task Force" (RTF). 

The RTF will In? charged with devt^loping a comprehensive, budget neutraK 
Departmentwide Rural Development Policy and Plan of Action. Each 
relevant agency will detail representatives possessing program knowledge 
and tTxpertise in rural development to the task force. The term of the task 
force will be 60 days from establishment with a target date of June 30, 1989 
for the completion of the Plan of Action (POA) to be presented to the 
Secretary. 

To develop this POA the task forc<^ will: 

Prepare an inventory of all programs that impact Rural America, with 
particular attention to economic development and revitalization. Each 
program will be assessed for effectiveness in meeting the real or perceived 
ncH^d and if nect^ssary recommendations to "fix" the programs will be 
presented. 

Develop a matrix of "compatible" programs that complement each other 
and identify programs that represent a duplication of effort so as to achieve 
greater efficicuic:y and f?fftH:t!venf?ss from the limited available resources, 

Ke<:ommend a ''management plan" that provides proper authority to direct 
and f:oordinat(? the "Plan of Action" on a day-to-day basis. 

In atldition to the task fort;e and any recommendations thereof, the 
Department will also initiate ihv following activities in 1989: 

(ioopcTation Demonstration Proj(;ct: A conmiittee of Federal Agencies 
{Fm^ lA. SUA. EDA etc.) will wuirk with a diverse sampling of interested 
States to inventory F(uleral/State programs to determiiit! if certain programs 
might be made to work together mort^ efficiently and effectively* The 
information oljtained in these demonstration projects may prove useful in 
the amendment of curn?nt programs and policiies and provide insight into 
thv determination of future policy. 

(Jovernnient-Wide Memorandum of Understanding (MOD): The 
Department will seek to develop a "Federal Rural Development MOir* that 
will foster greater cooperation among Federal entities in the collective rural 
development effort. This MOU will be modeled after the existing 
memorandum between the P'armers Home Administration and the Small 




Liaison Program 



Husiiu»ss Aclministrati<m. 



Kural Din elopnuMit Liaison Program: The Dnpartmimt will seek to develop 
a mow or Irss permant^nt staff Ivvvl liaison with sm nral prrtincnt 
Town Meetings organizations that roprescMit various intert^sts and piisitions, 

Rural DinnlopnuMit Town Meetings: Anothrr si^rins of Town Meetings" 
will hv held this yoar. This is an important and effective way to find out 
what is really going on in Rural America. As with the prior series of 
meetings the information obtained will be used to formulate future rural 
Conferences development policy. 

Regional Rural Revitalization Ckinferences: The Department will pursue 
holding conferences in the North. South, East. West and Midwest to update 
and guide lUSDA's personnel involved with rural development. The 
conferen<:es will be open to other Federal A tmcies, State Officials and any 
other interested individuals or organization 

National R\iral Revitalization Conference: The Department will hold a 
National conh?rem:e to address nirnl development issues. This conference 
will serve as the follow-up to the Regional conferences. The first USDA 
National conferem e was held in July 1988. 



Conclusion 



Runil Aim^rica is a vita!, dynaiuit: and inti^gral pau ai uw Nation's and 
indwd the World's (h (inoniy. I.t^ss than two pt^rctMit of tht? American 
poopli* proilm e thi^ food and fiber rtn}ninHl to fninl not only this Nation hut 
a si/Aihlv pctrtjon of the rest of the VVc^rld. It is almost hc^yond 
(:t>niprehension that Amerit^an Farmers are that ^ood at what they do! Hut 
there is more to the story. 

This report mil others like it show graphiudly that Rural Americia is far 
more than traditional agriculture. Kurai Anu?rica is manufacturing, service, 
tourism, industry and yes. a way of life. Rural Ameri( a is small towns and 
knowing your neighhor. It is a place of spet:ial and admirable values. It is a 
place of spirit, stnnigth and civic pride. It is like no other place on Karth. it 
is uniquely American. 

The? time is now to make the other segments of the rural economy as strong 
and vital as agriculture. Rural America is well on its way to making this a 
reality. And Rural Americans are making it happtui themselves and for the 
bf?st of all rt?asons. Rural America is where they have chosen to li\ e. w ork 
and raise their families. They havi; the most "personal " stake of all in 
revitalizing and diversifying the rural economy. 

This report outlined the vast array of Federal msourr es available to Rural 
America. The report showed that Federal resources aren't the only tools to 
address the problems and issues attcMidant to the rural economy. The more 
important "resources" are those born of local leadership and initiative and 
of private sector commitment and involvement. They are the "n^sources" of 
civit: pride* dedication and determination to make something happen. They 
are the Signs of Progrt^ss. 

These '^resources" that are the Signs of Progress anuines that must be 
present and are the very ones DovernnuMit cannot provide, (lovernment 
can. sh(mld and docNs augment and support these State and local 
"rt^sources/* When and wherr these many '^resources " come together in a 
t nlleclive and coop<»rativ<M*ffnrt rural development and revitali/ation take 
plate! 

The Department of Agriruiture and in^it^ed tlu' Fecieral (Government has 
long been committed and aware of the special and unique needs of Rural 
America. As this awareiu^ss heightens, the commitment will continue to 
help Rural America meet the challenges of the 1990s and beyond. 
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1990 Rural Development Budget 



On January 9, 1989 President Ronald Reagan submitted his 1990 Budget to 
the Congress. The President's Budget complies with the deficit reduction 
targets established by the Clramm-Rudman-Hollings Act. The 1990 Budget 
allows for the continuation of the Departments rural development initiative 
through the provision of Federal resources for loans, loan guarantees and 
grants to rural areas for the development of public facilities and a wide 
range of activities that promote economic development and woll-btMng. 

The Budget includes funding for the following Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA) rural development programs: Water and Waste 
Water Disposal loans and grants; Community Facility loans; and Business 
and Industry loan guarantees. In keeping with the deficit reducing 
measures of Cramm-Rudman-Hollings budgeted funding is below 1989 
levels. 

In 1990 S50 million of the S250 million Water and Wa.ste Water Program 
would be in the form of loan guarantees. The Budget makes the Community 
Facilities Loan Program completely guarantee in 1990. Making these 
guarantee programs will encourage private s(K:t()r participation in the 
development process. 

In addition to the FmHA programs around S800 million of HlJU's 
Ctmimunity Development Bl<K:k Grants will be directed to small 
communities. The Environmental Protection Agency provides some funds 
for the construction of waste whaler facilities in rural areas. 

either Department of AgricuUurt> programs that are funded in the 1990 
Budget are the Soil Conservation Service s Resource Con.sorvation and 
Development Program and Water Resource Management Pr"»gram. Funds 
have been requested to continue the Extension Service's involvemtmt in 
rural development related activities. 

President Reagan's 1990 Budget advocates the reform of various programs 
including the replacement of the rural housing loan program with a 
voucher system program that will more efficiently and effectively meet the 
housing needs of lower income rural residents. The voucher system makes 
the recipients "con.sumers" and affords them the opportunity to choose 
w^here they wish to live. Si 00 million is provided in the Budget for 
Multi-family housing activities. 

The 1990 Budget replaces REA's direct electric and telephone loan 
programs with a loan guarantee program. 

President Reagan's 1990 Budget is mindful of the statutory requirement to 
reduce the deficit and demonstrates a strong commitment to Rural America 
by providing a broad assortment of resources and services to the Nation's 
rural residents. 
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